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Out of God’s Crucible 
By Augustus Wight Bomberger 
T alchemy divine is this!— 
Mixt of the night, and sorrow’s black 
. alloy, 
And fire of pain, my soul hath found the bliss 
Of perfect joy. 


Norristown, Pa, 
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a 
Without Waiting for “‘ Opportunity.” 


Things that we call unattainable often lie closest 
tous. ‘‘The light that never was, on sea or land’’ 
is in every heart, but so often unlighted. That 
opportunity comes but now and then, is one of the 
half truths that lead astray. Opportunity is always 
present, and needs only the seeing eye and the hear- 
ing ear to make it a reality. ‘*Send the multitude 
away,'’ said the disciples; ‘‘but Jesus said unto 
them, They have no need to go away.’’ ‘‘I have taught 
a class of fifteen boys for years, and not one of them 
has come to Christ,’’ said a Welsh deacon the other 


day; ‘‘I want Evan Roberts to come here so that 
they can hear him."’ ‘‘Why not speak to each of 
them yourself, '’ said a friend. He did, and there 


was no need of any one else. We need simply to 
believe more in what God can do with small things, 


XK 
What is Success ? 


Success is not necessarily doing something new, 
—energy is often wasted because of mistakenly sup- 
posing that it is. Success is not in what we do, but 
in how we doit. It has been well said that it ‘‘con- 
sists not so much in doing what no one else has 
attempted, as in doing that which many attempt— 
and doing it better.'’ This effort may be made by 
every one. The incentive may be found not alone in 
the standards set by others, but in our own past 
records. There is comfort and opportunity in this 
thought. It compels the belief that each one of us 


may be successful. And if that is possible, it is a 
duty. If God calls us to do the same thing that 
other people are doing, and the same thing that we 
have done for years, let us strive to do the work 
better than others, and certainly better than we our- 
selves have done it before. 


x 
Sorry Beforehand 


To be sorry for a wrong act after the consequences 
have hurt us is common enough in this law-breaking 
life of ours. To think of the consequences first, and 
to see the sin as it is, when one is tempted to evil, is 
by no means the common frame of mind. Yet the 
Christlike, the childlike, can have this saving fore- 
sight. Said a romping little fellow to his father, 
‘«Sometimes I say I will hit brother, and then I don't, 
because I am sorry before | doit.’’ If some of us who 
are older could remember in good season to think 
‘*sometimes’’ as that little child thought, how much 
after-sorrow would be prevented ! 


x 
Fellowship in Suffering 


How was it possible for the Messiah to suffer? 
That was what the multitudes, and the disciples, and 
even the apostles, questioned. That was to them the 
mystery of the cross; that was the offense of the 
cross. But how was it possible for the Messiah not 
to suffer? low could the Spirit of divine love come 
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near to the misery of the worid—the suffering, and 
the sin, and the shame—and not suffer? Where would 
there be any of the glory of divine love, divine sym- 
pathy, divine help, if Christ came among men in the 
midst of the world-pain and did not suffer with them and 
for them ? - That was the only way the Messiah could 
be the Messiah and ‘‘enter into his glory."’ That 
was the mystery hid from all ages, which was revealed 
in Jesus Christ. And we understand it only as we 
realize that our only way into glory is, facing the 
same need of the world, to press on through ‘‘the 
fellowship of his sufferings’’ unto ‘‘the prize of the 


high calling.’’ 
a” 


Getting Home Quickly 

A far country was no place for the prodigal son. 
It would have been better for him if he had come 
home long before he did. The prompting to do so 
probably followed hard on his first sin. ‘‘If you 
have fallen,’’ says President Henry Churchill King in 
his searching address on ‘*Character,’’ ‘‘come back 
to Christ at once. Let the separation be but mo- 
mentary.'’ It is a false pride, only adding to our sin, 
and implanted by the Devil, that keeps us back from 
instant confession after sinning. God does not want 
us to wait until the sharpness and sting of defeat have 
been dulled by time. To wait is to give fresh oppor- 
tunity for failure. He will welcome us home at any 
time, but the welcome will have its greatest possibili- 
ties when we come home quickly. 


A Little Necessary Blindness 


HE power of Christ to see into the very hearts of 


° men, to declare what they are thinking about, 


or even to tell them all things that ever they 
did, was a power which might easily have been ex- 
alted into a position by itself. But he does not allow 
it to become the wonder of his ministry. He chooses 
rather to impress men by the gracious words that pro- 
ceed out of his mouth. His insight into human mo- 
tives and the entanglements of self-interest and sin is all 
at the service of his love for men, so that the Gospels, 
which give us sufficient idea of what was possible to 
Jesus in the way of exposing human hearts if he had 
chosen to do so, leave us wondering rather at the 
whole world of things which Jesus refused to notice. 
To go about in that world and to act as if he did not 
notice much that was always present to him, and 
painfully present, was a mastery quite as wonderful as 
his perfect observation when he chose to use it. 

And it is a kind of mastery which we come to think 
of more highly as we go on dealing with human 
nature. Keen, analyzing observation of men, per- 
fect as it may come to be, does not, somehow, after 
years of its exercise, yield us humanity as it promised 
to do atthe start. Wedonot yet quiteknowmen. All 
our observations may be quite correct, —what we say 
about humanity is all true, —but there is a haunting feel- 
ing that somehow it is not ours, and it does not yield to 
us. A little closer analysis, perhaps, will do it, but 
still we do not seem to master it and make it our own 
by all our analysis. If a paper-knife is good at all, 
one’s first thought is that the sharper it is the better 
it will cut, but strangely enough the blunt paper-cutter, 
—the ivory rather than the steel, —seems to do the work 
better. To miss the heart of life with all our keen- 
ness, to find some secret element im it which always 
eludes our observation, but gives itself up satisfyingly 
to some one else who comes at it without the half of 
our ingenious apparatus,—this is one of the experi- 
ences which makes us feel that there is such a thing 
as keenness defeating itself. 

A little necessary blindness we must have if we 


would get on in this world, said one who had pushed 
sharpness of observation and reflection to its uttermost 
limit, only to find himself at last on the outside of life 
after all. A little necessary blindness as the condition 
of seeing things to any advantage would seem to be 
the very height of paradox, and humiliating enough 
for most of us. But paradoxes aré often our life, and 
quickness of acceptance is our highest wisdom. 

We must come to this point if we are to live. It 
seems such a shame to throw away any of those in- 
sights on which we so much pride ourselves, but it 
has to be done. It is not that the thing we saw was 
not perfectly true, but simply that it kept us from 
seeing the whole of the matter. At the meeting of 
a college faculty where some serious disorder among 
the students was being discussed, feeling ran high as 
to what action should be taken about it. Some were 
for sharp measures, and at once ; others were for de- 
lay and temporizing. Finally, one of the professors, 
who felt that if this matter was overlooked discipline 
would be hopelessly undermined, and that here, if 
ever, was a case absolutely clear in its demand for 
action, said, ‘* Well, I am thankful that I have eyes,’’ 
to which a professor of the other part replied, ‘‘ And 
I am very thankful that I have eyelids.’’ 

No one was capable of keener discriminations in 
things human than Pascal. Whatever keenness of 
observation could show about life, he was capable of 
discovering, yet no one was more firmly convinced 
than he that observation and analysis can never yield 
perfect knowledge of his fellow-men. Pascal finds 
two distinct orders of knowledge in regard to human- 
ity, which he calls ‘‘the order of thought and the 
order of charity."" Now it certainly is not in our 
earliest experience that we think charity has much to 
teach as. We are all for close observation. We pride 
ourselves on noticing every fact, concealing nothing, 
and letting nothing escape. With all this keenness, of 
course kindness becomes more and more difficult, be- 
cause the more sharply you examine man, the less and 
less excuse will you think you find forhim. The order 
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of thought is apt to become contemptuous. The more 
you merely think about man, the more reasons you are 
apt to find for going your own way. Disillusionment 
and disenchantment follow all our attempts to get at 
our kind without charity ; and charity will always at 
the start seem, to the one who has known his fellows 
only in the order of thought, to be a real humiliation, 
Can we refuse to see what we know is there? we say. 
Can we become deliberately stupid toward a whole 
series of perfectly apparent facts? Yes, if we can see 
a better and higher order of facts by doing so. Pas- 
cal seems to have felt that there had been a vast 
amount of stupidity after all in mere mental judgment 
of human life, and that if one were bound to be stupid 
any way, it were better, of the two, to choose the higher 
stupidity. Charity seems unreasonable, humiliating 
to us who know so much, so that to forego any of our 
knowledge is a very real self-denial. Always just 
about to know our fellow-men without charity, we 
never do come to know them, because the real insight 
is the insight of love, and man cannot know his fel- 
lows in any real or vital way without it. 

No one could ever hope to be an artist who pro- 
posed to put everything into his picture. The artist 
selects his facts, and has to be blind utterly to some 
which, if you press the point, are certainly there just 
as truly as those which he has chosen. Other excel- 
lent elements will keep intruding, quite as excellent 
as those that he has selected. There are blots, 
too, on the landscape, very real ones, but since he 
cannot represent all, he will force himself not to see 
them for now. And so must every one do with his 
fellow-men, If he would have any rich or fruitful 
dealings with them, he must resolve not to see a great 
deal that pertains to them. No one will ever miss 
the unlovely things which you refuse to notice in your 
friend. It is a very high form of courage when one 
who could, if he tried, see more than most, resolves 
not to see some things in order to see others to much 
better purpose. Many have only the courage which 
sees. The courage of not seeing is not yet theirs. 
The charitable soul sees after all a much clearer 
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world than the relentless analyzer of his fellow-men. 
It dues not seem as if it ought to be so, but it simply 
is. Just this little necessary blindness, and what a 
difference! Illogical is the order of charity, logical 
is the order of thought. Perhaps a human mind has 
seldom known more fully than Pascal's the reasons 
for believing in the lower order of thought, but it is 
he who says that the order of charity yields a world 
compared with which the first is unsubstantial. 
Charity is a great daring, about as courageous an ex- 
ercise as can engage a soul. 

But charity may sometimes do some good work at 
home, and in one’s own being. One must show a 
little charity to his own soul if it is to thrive and grow, 
yet there are natures which can show charity to almost 
everybody but themselves. If they make a mistake, 
they will dwell on that mistake until it occupies al- 
most the whole field of their vision. They sit down 
beside each one as if it were the end of their career. 
They are, as it were, hypnotized by their mistakes. 
That will be the most truly Christian life and service 
which will be able most quickly to get its eyes fixed 
again upon the thing it is striving for. Let thine eyes 
look right on. Be blind to a great many things. It 
is the humblest thing we can do after making a mis- 
take. There are some who are fortunate enough, 
while feeling keenly the seriousness of their mistake, 
to realize that that one mistake is not the whole of 
life. There will be other times yet, so they think 
rather of the whole and the long-run and of the high 
average, as, getting up from where they have fallen, 
they pass bravely on, looking right ahead, and acquir- 
ing just a sufficient and saving blindness toward this 
failure which they know has power to undo them if 
they look at it too long. A little necessary blindness 
all about, instead of the vast stores of unnecessary 
blindness which we all have already ! The doctrine 
of the eyelids, and when to stop seeing! The order 
of charity in which we réally live and move; not the 
order of thought in which we are only forever post- 
poning life until we can live it a little better than it 
can ever be lived ! 
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Ought We to Feel Saved? 


There is many a Christian believer who is pro- 
foundly distressed by doubts and uncertainties as to 
his soul's salvation. He believes in the Saviour ; he 
wants to be saved ; but whether he is saved or not is a 
question that haunts him day and night. The ex- 
periences of an earnest Kentucky disciple, as told in 
the following extracts from two of her letters recently 
addressed to the Editor, are representative ones. She 
writes : 


When about sixteen years of age I indulged a hope that my 
sins were forgiven, and that I was saved through the blood of 
Christ. For a good many years | had no unusual experience, I 
suppose, but for several years now I have been very undecided 
about my spiritual condition ; at times I have been very much 
distressed as to my soul. Sometimes when I attempt to pray 
I feel as if | were surely communing with God. ost of the 
time, although I am more deeply in earnest than I am about 
anything else, it seems as though I do not expect to have the de- 
sire granted, and though | do not experience such deep dis- 
tress at all times, | don’t know whether to conclude that that 
absence of distress is God's direct answer to my prayers or 
not. After those exercises I do not have a full realization of 
joyful, hopeful anticipation and present peace that seems to 
me consistent with the Christian life. If | have not already 
accepted Christ as my Saviour, and consecrated my life to 
him, I don't understand how | evercan. I study the Bible 
daily, and try to pray over it, and try to give my all to God's 
service. Now, if| am mistaken, I don't understand how I 
am ever to be saved and realize it, and have that confi- 
dent hope that some Christians enjoy, and that I believe the 
Bible teaches. Will God regard such a spirit as a spirit of 
prayer? Wili you please to pray for me, and tell me just what 
you believe about my situation? I believe the Bible. I know 
that it is true. I know that God is true, yet I don't get the 
comfort that I need and that | believe I want. Sometimes 
I think that it may be my case is hopeless, and feel like giving 
up in despair. 

You wilt doubtless be surprised when I tell you that Iam a 
Home Department Visitor in the Presbyterian Sunday-school 


here. I believe that all who believe on Christ are saved. One 
of my atest difficulties is to conclude that I have truly 
believed in Christ as my personal Saviour. I have thought 


that I was rejoicing through faith in Christ, but now | find it 
difficult to indulge a hope that I am saved. I am not con- 
scious of a trust in Christ, of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
When I attempt to pray, I do not realize a conscious trusting 
in — and that he will regard my petitions as real prayer. 
am not already saved, | don't know how I-ever can be. 
Sometimes I have seasons of deepest gloom, almost despair, 
concerning my salvation ; at others I am not so anxious about 
it ; this last troubles me a great deal. 
If | know my heart, my chief desire is that God's name be 
a his kingdom enlarged, his will be done in every 
eart, his reign be welcomed by every heart, and that he shall 











use me in bringing about this state of things. Oh. to be 
assured that I am saved, that I am really trusting Christ to 
save me, that he is really regarding my petitions as prayer, 
and that my heart is cleansed by the application of his blood, 
to be conscious that the Holy Spirit dwells wihin. I ask 
your most earnest prayers that God will yet save me, and use 
me as his child in the salvation of the world. Is it possible 
for a heart to be regenerated by the Holy Spirit without the 
person realizing it ? 


‘For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should indulge a hope that he is saved."’ 

‘«He that heareth my word, and believeth him that 
sent me, hath a full realization of joyful, hopeful 
anticipation that eternal life will be granted."’ 

** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
shall realize that he is saved."’ 

**Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be assured that he is saved."’ 

‘*Pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy 
Father who seeth in secret shall let thee feel as if 
communing with God.’’ 

How utterly perverted those precious promises 
would be if they read that way! Yet the perplexed 
soul who writes of her difficulties is troubled because 
those promises do mof¢ read that way. She ‘knows 
that God is true”’ ; she believes the Bible ; her chief 
desire is that God's name be glorified. Her only 
difficulty is her feedings, and ‘‘feelings’’ is a word 
never once mentioned by Christ. Absolutely nothing 
is conditioned upon our feelings, throughout the en- 
tire Bible. One who, like this troubled disciple, has 
given herself to the Saviour in belief that the Saviour 
can save, and in consciousness of her own need of 
salvation, is saved, whether she feels that she is or 
not. To doubt this is to doubt the words of Christ. 
Our Lord does not say, in his offer of life, that who- 
soever believeth on him shall have eternal life if 
he feels that he has received eternal life. There 
is no such torturing condition as that attached to 
Christ's promises. There is no command to feel 
saved. We are not saved because of our feelings. 
We are not lost because of our feelings. If we look 
to Christ for his salvation he will save us, and the 
worst feelings in the world are not enough to stand in 
his way. 

Therefore let us turn aside from our feelings, which 
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are unstable, uncontrollable, often meaningless re- 
sults of physical conditions, and rest on the promises 
of the Father and the Son. -Let us ‘‘realize’* the 
regeneration that is God's gift, not in the superficial 
way of simply ‘‘feeling’’ that we have it (for we may 
never be able to feel that), but by making it real in 
our lives. ‘Every one that loveth is begotten of 
God."’ Loving is not feeling ; it is living for others. 
And that we may all do. 


XK 
Hoary Papyri 


Until special reading or study brings us face to 
face with the great facts of modern biblical research, 
we are slow to realize the tremendous significance of 
the discoveries that the past century witnessed in this 
field. A statement made by Professor Sayce of Ox- 
ford in his article in The Sunday School Times of 
January 14. which gave the results of reseaych bearing 
on the identification of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
has startled a California Sunday-school worker into 
inquiring as follows : 


A Bible-class teacher who has just read Professor Sayce's 
very instructive article would like to inquire about the papyrus 


mentioned. Is it possible that a ‘papyrus written shortly 
after = foundation *’ (city of Raamses) should be in existence 
to-day 


Yes, and another papyrus in the hands of scholars 
to-day antedates that mentioned by Professor Sayce by 
more than two thousand years. The city Raamses, 
mentioned by Professor Sayce as built in the neigh- 
borhood of Pithom by Ramses II (the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression), dates back to thirteen hundred years 
B.C. It was the papyrus written shortly after the 
founding of that city that Professor Sayce referred to, 
which would therefore be some thirty-two hundred 
years old to-day. But in 1893 a papyrus was found 
at Saqqara (visited by the Jerusalem Sunday-school 
pilgrims last spring), which contains accounts believed 
to date back to the reign of King Assa of Egypt, 
reigning about 3500 B.C. This papyrus, therefore, 
is of the ripe age of fifty-four hundred years to-day. 
How is our modern civilized paper going to compare 
with old Egypt's book material in endurance and 


longevity ? 
“a 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters— aot biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. 'G f not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











LYNN, MASS.—Please inform me where I can get leaflets 
with Commandments, or possibly with other Scripture passages. 
—j. L. oO. 

The Commandments are printed on sheets to hang on 
the wall, and likewise on small cards.. Your own denomi- 
national publishing house will supply both. 


HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA.—We are about to erect a 
new building. Where can we learn of the latest desirable Sun- 
day-school appliances, in order to plan building details for the 
| ay efficiency? Where can we find the best suggestions 

r Sunday-school accommodations ?—R. B. W. 

Write to Hamilton S, Conant, General Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Sunday-school Association, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, for the leaflet containing an address on this 
subject, given by an eminent church architect at their last 
state convention. He will send it to you free. 





GALVESTON, TEXAS.—Will you kindly let us know the best 
we system that is well adapted to the International 

unday-school lessons? Our Sunday-school (Presbyterian) 
is not graded, and we should like the best book giving explicit 
directions on the subject.—I. B. 

The latest book on Sunday-school grading is entitled 
*“*The Graded Sunday-School,’’ by J. W. Axtell of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. It is likewise the most complete treat- 
ment of the subject I know of. You will find chapters on 
grading in ‘* Ways of Working,’’ by Dr. Schauffler ; also 
in ** Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work,’’ by Mead ; 
and in ‘‘ Front Line of the Sunday-School,’’ by Dr. Peloubet. 





GREENWICH, CONN.—Can me tell me where I can get in- 
formation about the latest development of the Sunday-school 
library? Is it still useful. or have periodicals ‘and public 
libraries rendered a school library unnecessary? How se- 
lected ? Is there any central bureau or are there Sunday-school 
national officers who publish lists of selected books ? What is 
the best method of running a library and making it useful. 
Can you put me in the way of obtaining the latest practical 
information on these points ?—W. B. W. 

Write first to The Sunday School Times, and get their 
book entitled *‘ Strengthening the Sunday-School Library ”’ 
(7 cents). This will answer most of your questions. There 
is great diversity of opinion as to the value of a Sunday- 
school library. My own judgment is that, if it is properly 
selected and carried on, it is an advantage to most schools 
to have such a library. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XV. The Teacher’s Personal Equipment 


E HAVE to this point been considering the 
opening of a soul into full bloom. We have 
seen it bud and grow and blossom. What 

shall the fruitage be? That will depend upon the 
nutrition and upon the pruning. The nutrition is the 
Word of God. The pruning is the act of the teacher. 

This act is of so great importance that I have thought 
it wise at this point to consider the teacher in his rela- 
tion to the pupil, especially in his relation to the 
product of the teaching process as it is bodied forth 
in conduct. No religious instruction is worth the 
name that does not condition conduct. It is one 
thing to know the right. - It is another thing to do 
the right. It is not enough that our pupils should 
know the right. They must doit. We live in deeds, 
The Sunday-school is to be judged by the life of its 
pupil. The teacher is to be justified by the manner of 
the pupil's living acquired under his guidance. If you 
entertain any other view of your function, throw it away. 

We are met at the outset with the cry that teachers 
are born, not made ; that some can teach, and some 
cannot ; that any attempt to train teachers is essen- 
tially impossible. Let us be sure we are justified be- 
fore we take such a position. I have seen thousands 
of teachers at work. I have known them’ as pupils 
and as individuals. I am frank to admit that some 
people are so finely organized that they instinctively 
teach well. This number is not large. I know that 
most of the successful teachers of to-day are made, 
not born. » Here,’ as in almost every sphere of ac- 
tivity that calls for skilled efforts, honest and sus- 
tained effort is sure to accomplish a worthy result. 
Lawyers, doctors, and clergymen are made over under 
professional discipline and: study. « Why, then, may 
we not assert the same of the teacher? We have 
many excellent teachers in our public schools because 
they have been trained to teach in some of our many 
excellent training schools. We shall accomplish 
equally important advances in our - Sunday-school 
teaching when we accept this truth and act upon it. 

Why do we hesitate to enter heart and soul upon a 
campaign of teacher-training? Is it because we are 
indffferent to the cause? Is it because we are unwill- 
ing to put forth an honest effort to achieve skill? Is 
it simply because we don’t? How I wish I had the 
power to stir the indifferent, the lazy, the negligent 
ones! I have in mind a large group of teachers who 
ate ‘anxious to do the best things, who are busy with 
a thousand cares, who turn to every possible guid- 
ance that offers promise of help, and who carry upon 
their consciences their responsibilities. For these 
my heart warms. For these I am willing to try, in 
the best way I know, to afford help. This group will 
teach better to-morrow than they do to-day. These 
are the hope of our childrén, our Suriday-school, our 
church. For these I have a few suggestions. 


You may feel that temperamentally you are not 
suited to teach. You may be hasty, and at times 
cross. You may be unsympathetic and cold. You 
may be impulsive and rash. You may be unnatural 
and foolish, You may be these and other things 
equally objectionable in the teacher. You may feel 
your limitations in scholarship, in methods, and in 
skill in teaching. What of it? These are limitations 
that you should remove, regardless of your position of 
teacher. If, then, teaching will aid you all the more 
surely to remove them, why not teach ? 

We all have our limitations. It is our business to 
remove them. To train as a teacher is a most direct 
manner of securing mastery over our own selves. Do 
you find it difficult to control your class? Concen- 
trate your effort to win this battle. Control is essential 
to teaching. Why should any boy or girl act in Sun- 
day-school in a manner which he or she knows would 
not be tolerated in a public school ? Why ?~Isn't it as 
much a part of one’s religious training to be orderly as 
it is part of one’s secular training ? Are you afraid you 
will lose a pupil if you demand order? You need not 
be. Settle it now and for all time that you will have 
order in your class. Teach nothing till you have it. 
Stop teaching the moment you lose it. Do not go on 
with the lesson until you are master of the conduct of 
your class. This is your first test. Control is worth 
securing. Respect for you is essential to your ability 
to teach. How can you achieve this condition of 
respect when the pupils know that they, not you, set the 
standard of conduct in yourclass? A boy will respect 


you all the more if you have the courage to assert your- 
self in behalf of what is right and reasonable. Do not 
hesitate one moment to exact respectful attention. 
The only thing you need to consider is the manner of 
securing it. Be firmly kind, but also be kindly firm. 

Be patient. Time wins many victories. What 
cannot be done with a rush may be done in due 
time. It is always unwise to create excitement in the 
class. I am not averse to bright, snappy teaching, 
the kind that carries itself with a sweep and strength ; 
but I do caution against fussy ways that really defeat 
the ends sought. On the other hand, it is manifestly 
impossible to hold the attention of the class when the 
lesson drags its weary length along. But when a 
pupil is putting forth his best effort, no matter how 
poor that effort may be, the teacher should patiently 
and kindly aid the pupil to his best statement of the 
facts he is to recite. To scold, to scowl, to frown, to 
become angry, to be sarcastic, is to lose all the golden 
opportunity that is the teacher's, Put yourself as 
fully and as frequently as you can in the place of the 
pupils. Remember the meager and barren life some 
of them live. Let infinite love, infinite patience, in- 
finite tact, characterize your work as a teacher. 
Above all, do not grow discouraged when you do not 
at once secure the results you long for. You may be, 
you are if you teach well, accomplishing more than 
you know. Think what you want your pupils to be 
ten, twenty years hence, and labor to set up now 
the ideals to which, through the years, their souls 
shall grow. 
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Jesus was always patient with the honest learner. 
Cannot you afford to be the same? In the lesson for 
March 5 we have Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
It was a season of sacred rejoicing in Jerusalem, It 
was also a time of great excitement. Everybody was 
crowding to the festal services. No one was int a 
frame of mind to learn. Jesus wisely waited the 
right moment before he essayed to present his mes- 
sage. The last, the great day of the Feast had come. 
When the day was yet young, when the air was cool, 
when all the people were astir, was not this the time 
to teach? No. See the crowd converge upon the 
temple, each bearing a Paradise apple in the left 
hand, branches of trees in the right hand. Hear the 
sacred music. See the procession of musicians, 
headed by a priest bearing a golden pitcher. They 
’ . . : 
move to the Pool of Siloam, the golden pitcher is 
filled, the choral march turns again to the temple. 
Hear the cheers of the multitude and the sound of 
cymbals and of trumpets. Surely now is the time to 
speak. Ah, no. Be patient. Seven times the pro- 
cession weaves its ecstatic way around the great altar 
of burnt-offering, upon which rests the sacrifice. 
Hear the priest chant the solemn words, ‘‘O then, 
now work salvation, Jehovah! O Jehovah, give pros- 
perity.'’ See him pour upon the altar the water 
from the golden pitcher. Hear the mighty chorus, 
the great ‘‘Hallel’’ (Psalms 113-118), rising with 
the voice of the flute. See the multitude shake the 
branches toward the altar, while the priests draw the 
threefold blast from their trumpets. The echoes fill 
the valleys round about. They reverberate from the 
hillsides beyond, and then, a sacred hush settles 
over the vast multitude of worshipers. The service 
ceases. A great silence like a beauteous benediction 
nestles over the sacred scene. And now, clear over 
the awed multitude, like the voice of an angel, rang 
the words, ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.’’ Who has spoken? Who has seized 
the supremest moment to say thesupremest thing? Let 
the officers answer. ‘‘ Never man so spake.’’ Let us 
comprehend the patience that knew the divine moment 
to speak. Let us seize, as did he, the right moment to 
teach human souls. Let us teach in the manner that 
he so splendidly set! Here we have exemplified con- 
trol and patience worthy of the Son of God. 

Do you love to teach? Do you love children? 
You answer, in a perfunctory way, ‘‘ Certainly I do."’ 
But do you love them as Jesus loved them? Do you 
love them well enough to suffer for them? If so, you 


can teach. Love your pupils for what you want them 
to become. Love them on the ideal side. I know 
how difficult it is to accept this guidance. But I also 


know how great is the value of this discipline to the 
teacher. At the very last, Jesus gave the most search- 
ing examination to Peter before he was commissioned 
to feed the lambs and the sheep in Jesus’ fold. What 





was the nature of that examination? What .momen- 
tous questions were propounded? What range of 
subjects was covered? Oh, teacher, read John 21, 
and learn! Jesus asks of you one great, overmaster- 
ing, all-embracing question, ‘‘Do you love Him 
more than you love allelse?’’ If so, you are divinely 
anointed to teach. ‘The best feeder is the greatest 
lover. The measure of one's ability to feed his flock 
is the measure of one's love for the Shepherd. No 
love, no teaching. No matter what equipment you 
may possess, what wealth of material, what compre- 
hension of educational processes, you cannot touch 
the life of a child until you have interfused all that 
you have and all that you are with an almighty love 
in your soul for Him, and for his little ones. 
be 

This does not in any way depreciate the value of 
one’s scholarship. There is virtue for the teacher in 
knowing ciearly and adequately the subject he is to 
teach. But love puts fire, spirit, life, power, into 
one’s knowledge. I wish to commend a wise and 
comprehensive grasp of knowledge. Next to know- 
ing the normal processes of a soul's development, I 
count scholarship the best intellectual equipment of 
the teacher. I do not mean that masses of memory- 
products constitute the best stock of knowledge ; but 
rather the inter-relation of these products one with an- 
other. Knowledge for the teacher should be organic. 
Each part should fit into each other, as do the units 
of a mosaic. This is the result of reflection, not of 
acquisition, We need, more than any other one qual- 
ity of mind, the habitual tendency to ponder the sig- 
nificance of our separate elements of knowledge. 
When we Secure the attention of our class, we should 
be able‘to lead the pupils, step by step, into wide 
vistas of related knowledge. We can do this only 
as.we ourselves understand these broad groups of rela- 


-tionss What confidence comes to the teacher who is 


conscious that his grasp of the lesson is sufficient to 
enable him to answer questions, to add specific 
guidance, to be at home in thought before his class ! 

The universal experience of teachers is that no 
number of devices and lesson-plans will avail if there 
is not back of all this a sane and sensible and broad 
grasp of the whole field of religious truth. This will 
not come to the teacher by longing for it. It will not 
come by deploring its absence. But it will come as 
the result of effort. Plain, every-day, and continued 
study, an hour now and an hour then ; this counts. 
Let us resolve, both for our own satisfaction and use- 
fulness, and for the satisfaction and usefulness of our 
pupils, that we will, by all the ability and time God 
gives us, grasp widely and fully our problems. Then 
we shall always impress upon our pupils the convic- 
tion that we are sincere, and sincerity is a virtue of 
character, and character is the great moral and reli- 
gious light whose radiations guide and direct more 
than do our words. Character is God's currency. 
It is never subject to depreciation. Its owner may 
purchase souls for the kingdom when his beggarly dole 
of knowledge remains useless and worthless on the 
threshold of a soul. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 
For testing one's grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher- training classes 

What is the part played by the teacher in the 
building of a soul's content ? 

What would you say is the supreme test of good 
teaching in the Sunday-school ? 

Discuss the statement: ‘‘ Teachers are born, not 
made."’ 

If we really believe in the training of a teacher, 
what is our personal duty in the matter ? 

Have you studied your own temperament? What 
limitations, if any, does this study reveal ? 

Why is control said to be so important? Do you 
control each pupil in your class ? 

What will one’s ability to control his own spirit be 
worth in the class ? 

In what way does a wise teacher use the virtue of 
patience? Cite examples. 

What is the supreme test of one’s fitness to teach 
for God ? 

Name all the values of scholarship to the teacher ? 

What are you doing now, what more can you do, to 
fit yourself to teach ? Will you do it? 
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Evangelistic Work, 


Engage In It 


N August of 1902 I con- 
cluded ten years of min- 
istry in the Highbury 

Quadrant Church, I had no 
reason to be discouraged with 
the nature or results of my 
work during these years, and 
yet I was haunted with a 
sense of unreality in my 
work. I could accuse my- 
self of no stint of labor, nor 
my people of any visible decline of interest in my 
ministry, but somehow things had seemed to come to 
a dead pause. 1 viewed with dismay the coming 
years. Did this perplexing and painful sense of un- 
reality mean that I had reached the period when my 
message to my congregation was exhausted? Where 
did the fault lie? What was the cause of hindrance? 
What missing element robbed all this great expendi- 
ture of force of its legitimate efficiency? And that 
was just the question which I could not answer. 

The answer came suddenly, and from a totally un- 
expected quarter, 

In March of 1903 I was invited to read a paper 
at the National Free Church Council held at Brighton, 
I had previously spoken at great mass meetings of the 
Council, but I had never attended its sessions. For 
the first time I did so at Brighton. What were my 
impressions? The chief one was the new atmosphere 
of spiritual warmth in which I found myself. I had 
grown cold through isolation ; in fellowship I found 
the thrill of new, warm life. The sessions were re- 
markable for an ever-deepening tone of spiritual life 
and power. Dr. Horton preached a sermon which 
profoundly moved me. The voice of confidence and 
conquest was in the air. The climax came in the 
middle of the week, when a midnight meeting was 
arranged. On that memorable night the members of 
the Council, a thousand strong, marched through the 
streets of Brighton gathering in the waifs and wastrels 
of the streets, collecting the drunkards, picking up 
the sons and daughters of vice, and finally returned to 
the Dome at Brighton an hour before midnight with 
such a congregation as I had never seen. Gipsy 
Smith gave the address. It was simple, masculine, 
moving, and entirely free from sensationalism. He 
pleaded with the lost and weary then and there to 
give themselves to Christ. At the close of the address 
I saw what I had not seen since I was a boy in Corn- 
wall, scores of men and women rising for prayer, 
and pouring into an extemporized inquiry-room to 
seek instant deliverance from their sins. And then I 
knew what was the missing element in my own minis- 
try, what was the vital deficiency in my own church. 
It was evangelistic fervor, the spirit of the Christian 
propaganda. 

I returned to my church and my work conscious of 
a subtle change in myself, which affected every fiber 
of my thougkt. I could not then, I cannot now, ex- 
plain that change. Nothing was altered, yet every- 
thing was transformed. Something new was at work 
in me, something that spoke in the very tones of my 
voice,—a power that subdued me and breathed 
through me. One supreme thought possessed me, — 
only by the power of a living evangelism could, my 
ministry and my church be henceforth justified. 

To introduce that power into such a church as 
mine might make or break it. I had no desire to 
discard institutions which had grown up with the life 
of the church. Could I, then, retain all I had, but 
add the program of passionate evangelistic effort? 
How far would my people respond to the new note? 
I did not know, but I felt I must take the risk. 

And as it turned out, there was no risk. When the 
proposition was made that Gipsy Smith should hold a 
mission at the Quadrant, there was a response which 
surprised me. There was a deeper current of spiritual 
passion running under the polished surface of normal 
church life than I had ever imagined. That all my 
people were in active sympathy I cannot affirm ; hu- 
man nature being what it is, that was not to be 
expected. The idea was new, and had to be assimi- 
lated. But the mere suggestion of a mission evoked 
such wonderful results, such a manifestation of zeal 
among the people, such a quickening of spiritual in- 


Christianity. 





Eprror’s Nots.—This article is from a book by Mr. Dawson enti- 
tled “The Evangelistic Note,” just appearing from the house of 
Fleming H. Revell Company, by whose courtesy it appears here. 
ii. Revell Company. 
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A call to service based on the remarkable expe- 
rience of the London pastor whose evangelistic 
work has revolutionized his own metropolitan 
church and is bringing a blessing to Anglo-Saxon 
In next week’s issue of the Times 
will be published Mr. Dawson’s convictions on the 
revival which he and many others believe is about 
to sweep over America. 
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and Who Should 


By W. J. Dawson 





terest, that I could not doubt 
that I was moving on the 
path of God's will. 

The story of the mission 
itself I related in the press 
at the time, and need not 
repeat here; but on its 
most remarkable feature 
some commient is required. 
That feature was the sud- 
den revelation of the awful 
tragedy of life in the immediate neighborhood of the 
church, of which no one had been conscious. Pagan 
London, indeed, lay at the.very church door,—the 
London of godless wealth, abominable vice, helpless 
poverty, drunkenness, crime, lust, and misery. Into 
my church, with all its associations of cultured wor- 
ship, there swept on a given night a mass of men and 
women far more hopeless and depraved than those 
that made the midnight audience in the Dome at 
Brighton. We also went out to seek the lost, and the 
lost were there because we fetched them. My people, 
my deacons and workers, a thousand strong, marched 
at midnight, and gathered from the gutters and the 
public houses a vast congregation of those for whose 
souls no man had cared. 

And just as I had discovered a spiritual readiness 
among my own people which I had never suspected, 
so now I found a response to the call of Christ among 
the lowest of the people which both thrilled and amazed 
me. Not one of the workers who entered the public 
houses that night received a single word of insult. 
The keepers of the lowest lodging houses persuaded 
their unhappy inmates to come with us, The whole 
neighborhood was moved. Astonishment reigned su- 
preme.. And I am still astonished as I reflect upon jt 
al Iam astonished to know how easy it is to get the 
people if you really want them. I am yet more aston- 
ished at the miraculous way in which a single spark of 
enthusiasm for souls, once kindled, is able to pass like 
a flame through a great church, and set it moving in a 
crusade of love, pity, and human service. 

When the mission itself closed, the greatest prob- 
lem of all remained. Could I, and could my church, 
continue in this line of development? There was 
only one reply possible. We had walked in Christ's 
way, and we dared not depart from it. As the mis- 
sion really began before Gipsy Smith did his great 
work among us, so it has continued for the twelve 
months since his departure. Every Thursday night I 
have held an evangelistic service, and some of the 
results have been more astonishing than anything 
which happened in the week of the mission. 

So far I have related an experience. I come now 
to convictions, 

The questions perpetually debated in my mind 
through those months of joyous effort were two, —the 
first of which was how far the normal church could 
be transformed into an evangelistic center ; and the 
second, how far evangelistic methods might be in- 
cluded in a regular pastorate. It is commonly asserted 
that the mass of the people will not come into churches. 
Missions are usually held in halls for that reason. It 
is further assumed that there is some irreconcilable 
difference between the minister and the evangelist, 
and a corresponding disparity between the ordinary 
service of a worshiping church and the service called 
evangelistic. I believe these assumptions to be radi- 
cally false, and therefore perilous. 

The first may be disposed of at once, The exam- 
ple of my own church is sufficient to teach that there 
is no insuperable difficulty in transforming the nor- 
mal church into an evangelistic center. The difficul- 
ties in the way are class feeling, parochialism of idea, 
and the fastidiousness of a false culture. These are 
serious difficulties, and more serious in some churches 
than in others, according to the tradition of the 
church, 

But let men see for themselves the actual work of a 
mission, and their prejudices will be dissolved. These 
prejudices are the fruit of isolation. They are cured 
by contact with actual facts. In all but very rare cases 
a man of really sympathetic heart has only to be brought 
face to face with human need to realize that it involves 
obligations. Indeed, the real source of deadness and 
decay in many churches is precisely the absence of 
the poor. We need a mingling of all classes in a 
church for its own sake, for a true church should be 
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a microcosm of the world itself, in which many kinds 
of men constitute the social whole. 

As regards the question of evangelistic efforts in a 
regular pastorate, the difficulty is also more imaginary 
than real. What is needed? Merely a change of 
method—a simpler style of address, a more direct 
appeal, a more unrestrained fervor. Most ministers 
have commenced their ministries with evangelism. 
That which first led them to preach was a real pas- 
sion for souls. Let the old man look back far 
enough, and he will see a youth full of warm en- 
thusiasm pleading with men and women for their 
redemption—a youth who was once himself. What 
has changed him? Very often nothing more than the 
deadening effect of a continuous pastorate. He has 
come to regard himself rather as the calm expositor 
of truth than its impassioned advocate. The note of 
appeal has disappeared, or has been wilfully sup- 
pressed. And although he may not know it, that is 
the real cause of the weariness he feels in his task as 
the years advance. He grieves over the lack of 
result, over the deficiency of positive and plain re- 
sult, without perceiving that he himself has made 
such results impossible. But that which a man has 
once possessed can always be recovered. He who 
has been an evangelist once can be an evangelist 
again, and a much more competent and wise evan- 
gelist, in the ratio of his wider experience, if he will 
allow himself freedom. For of all the errors that 
have wrought ruin to the church none has been more 
fatal than the tacit admission that the work of the 
minister is a thing separate from the work of the 
evangelist. 

I hold that the existing Church has all the equip- 
ment for, and should be the scene of, the new evan- 
gelism. Once more! repeat that it is the mobilization 
of the existing forces that we want. We have treated 
our churches, especially when composed of people of 
culture and social competence, too much as schools 
of spiritual and moral culture, too little as the train- 
ing grounds of an army bent on conquest. The time 
has come to close the book on tactics, and gird on the 
sword. We know all about the theory of warfare ; 
we have now to take the field. We have talked much, 
and wisely ; let us now act, and bravely. We are 
gathered into churches, not to get good for ourselves 
only, but to: do' good to others. ~ The time has come 
when every efficient in the regiments of Christ should 
answer to his captain's call, march out of the barrack- 
yard, and attempt the work of conquest. For of all 
armies, it is true, as was said of Czsar’s legions, 
‘*armies exist only by always fighting, and conquest 
comes of conquering.”’ 
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Frank the Helper 
By Dugald McKillop 


NE of Frank’s great ambitions was to help. 
Widow Stokes needed help, and together they 
planned enlarging their chicken interests. In 

their plans the chickens would show the Aroostook 
farmers what quick growth could do ; the hens would 
fatten easily, or, in the egg line, would work rapidly 
and well. The taxes on Mrs. Stokes’ place seemed a 
big sum to Frank, but in the hopeful plans of mother 
and. son, the taxes and other bills as well were to be 
paid from the poultry profits. 

No boy playing base-ball or foot-ball enjoyed him- 
self more than Frank did helping to get ready for 
the carrying on of the hen business. Through the 
spring and summer the work went on, and the fifty or 
sixty chickens were thriving. 

But alas! when hopes were high for the sale of 
fat broilers in the fall, an enemy appeared, One 
morning a couple of the best chickens were found 
dead—awfully dead, Frank thought. The chickens 
were not so much injured—just a little clot of blood 
on the neck feathers—but Frank the helper broke 
down, and it was a tearful boy that met Mrs. Stokes 
at the kitchen door, and reported : 

**Mama ! some horrid old cat/ is killing all our 
chickens."’ 

‘*How many are killed?’’ asked mother with a 
sinking heart. 

‘*Two,"’ replied Frank, ‘‘ but they may be all dead 
by to-morrow,’’ and he sobbed anew. 

** Maybe it was a rat, my boy, but two are not all 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 5 


After breakfast you must run over and borrow Uncle 
Seth’s steel trap."’ 

Half an hour later, a pair of stout legs fairly flew 
down a country road in Maine. 

Uncle Seth listened to the boy's story with great 
interest. ‘* Mebbe it's a skunk,’’ said the old man, 
‘« they be powerful apt to kill chicks.’ 

«“‘Or a weasel,"’ suggested Aunt Harriet, as she 
gave Frank a doughnut for himself, and a bunch of 
celery for his mother. 

On his way home, Frank told Sam Turner of their 
luss, and that young man promptly declared that it 
must have been a hedgehog that did the killing. 
Frank, though sad at heart, burst into laughter. 

‘«] wonder how many more animals killed our 
hens, I called ita cat, Mama blamed a rat, at Uncle 
Seth’s they are sure it was either a skunk or a weasel, 
and you take it to be a hedgehog.’’ 

Sam clung to the hedgehog theory, and offered to 
come over and set the trap, using bait he knew would 
attract the animal. 

Next morning an eager boy crept out to the hunt- 
ing-grounds. There was the trap, not sprung, nor 
was the bait touched, but—Oh! horror; two more 
chickens were dead. 
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It was a pretty solemn little group that sat down to 
breakfast that morning. There was no telling when 
the slaughter would stop. 

Uncle Seth came over that evening, threw out the 
bait ‘‘that Turner boy’’ had used, and set the trap 
for the skunk, lightly covering the trap-jaws with 
Straw. 

Frank was early, but not eager, as he entered the 
enclosure next morning. No dead chickens anyway, 
but in the trap ‘‘a long-nosed black cat’’ as the boy 
later reported to his mother. Just after breakfast 
farmer Seth called, and the party made its way to the 

ard, 
4 ««So the cats have taken to killin’ hens, have they ? 
Well, I declare! Well, sister, I'll bury the old thief 
for you. I guess it may be the Brainerd cat. Hullo !’’ 
said Uncle Seth, ‘‘what'’s this? ‘Taint no cat at 
all, boys, it’s a mink, yes a whooppin’ big mink. It's 
a beauty—worth mor'n all your dead hens.’’ 

Good Uncle Seth took the pelt over to the village 
and sold it for a wonderful price. That evening Mrs. 


Stokes remarked ; ‘‘I believe we will keep right on 
raising chickens."’ 

And helper Frank's eyes shone. 

Lynn, Mass, 





Sunday-School Field Work in the Fifties 


The Seventeenth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


E. Howard 
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eP'ITH his inherent dislike of wasted time, 

Mr. Trumbull promptly began the work 

\ '} which the first Connecticut State Con- 

| vention had given him to do. He was 

on new ground when he attempted to 

gather Sunday-school statistics. That, however, was 

a condition altogether stimulating and agreeable to 
his inventive, resourceful mind. 

He had managed to secure reports from about one- 
half the schools in-the state, and the facts they gave 
him he tabulated with systematic clearness. Here 
his banking and engineering experience served him 
well, His completed report gave ninety-five large 
pages of printed matter, comprising the gist of the 
convéntion addresses, and the details of the sessions, 
all of which he had noted with great fulness, although 
he could not write shorthand. In addition to these 
solid pages there were eleven pages of statistics. In 
these figures there was dynamite. 

The startling fact—the explosive—in the summary 
of statistics was this : The estimated number of chil- 
dren destitute of Sunday-school instruction was 65, 216, 
a little more than half the estimated whole number of 
children and young people from five to twenty years 
of age residing in Connecticut. 

That this could be true in one of the most pro- 
gressive and enlightened communities of Puritan foun- 
dation was scouted by many, yet no one could disprove 
Mr. Trumbull’s general conclusions. Some were wise 
enough to put aside preconceived notions of religious 
conditions in that field, and to look upon the statistics 
as reliable and compelling and irresistible in their call 
to a campaign of improvement throughout the state. 
There is no reason to suppose that Connecticut was 
behind any other state in the Union in her religious 
condition. It was simply that the conditions there 
were becoming known, while other states were yet in 
comparative ignorance of their true standing. 

When the second state convention met, in New 
Haven on June 1, 1858, Mr. Trumbull’s report had 
fixed itself like a barbed arrow in the Connecticut 
conscience. Strong as were the addresses from Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, R. G. Pardee of the New York Sun- 
day-school Union, and Governor Buckingham, the 
convention mind was chiefly bent on doing something 
about that Trumbull report. 

A Board of Managers was constituted, and was em- 
powered to ‘‘employ and pay any person or persons 
who shall, in their estimation, be required to carry out 
their plans for the advancement of the Sabbath-school 
cause in this state."’ 

Soon after the convention adjourned, the board met 
twice, and, after much consultation with pastors and 
others, decided to put a missionary in the field. Then 
two questions confronted- them—the man and the 
money. The first was the more easily settled, so far 
as their choice was concerned. The second was set- 
tled when the American Sunday-School Union ‘‘ came 
forward and offered to assume the entire expense of 
the undertaking, while conceding to the managers the 














nomination of the missionary and the general direc- 
tion of his labors."’ 

Not only were the Connecticut Sunday-school author- 
ities eager to secure Mr. Trumbull for this aggressive ef- 
fort, but others outside the state were alive to the situa- 
tion and its problems. Mr. Albert Woodruff, a New 
York business man, a resident of Brooklyn, was in at- 
tendance at the Hartford and the New Haven conven- 
tions, and as he lfeard the reports and discussions he 
made up his mind that if the Connecticut brethren were 
going forward with a campaign of Sunday-school ex- 
tension and improvement, young Henry Clay Trumbull 
was the man for them. Mr. Woodruff was fresh from 
a tour abroad, during which he had been appalled by 
the continental desecration of the Sabbath, and had 
begun in Paris a Sunday-school work which resulted in 
the founding of the Foreign Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, to which he gave his whole time after 1860. 

Of Mr. Woodruft’s thought Mr. Trumbull had no 
Mtimation whatever, until the Missionary Secretary 
of the American Sunday-School Union called upon 
him with a letter of introduction from Mr. Wood- 
ruff. At once the proposal was made that the young 
mission-school worker should enter the state field. 
To Mr. Trumbull that was a startling suggestion. But 
he could not refuse to.consider it. His Christian ex- 
perience had taught him already that a call of God to 
any duty need not surprise any child of His, and he 
had chosen to keep no will of his own when he gave 
himself wholly to Christ. He now took counsel with 
friends ; he prayed for light, and at length saw what he 
must do. He accepted the call, and entered upon his 
Sunday-school missionary work on September 1, 1858. 

From 1850-60 the American Sunday-school Union 
had utilized as the main force of its missionaries 
Christian students from colleges and seminaries, who 
could give their summers to the work, under the su- 
pervision of a few permanent missionaries, the whole 
number varying from one hundred to three hundred 
and twenty-four each year. In 1854-55, under this 
plan, 2,440 new schools were organized in destitute 
places in twenty-five states, territories, and provinces. 

But national growth required different methods, on 
a more permanent basis. After 1858 the student force 
was discontinued for the time, collecting agents were 
dispensed with, and the operations of the Society on 
stronger lines were enlarged to meet the new con- 
ditions of immigration, additional territory, and the 
increase in debasing literature. * 

It was at this moment of newly determined aggress- 
iveness on the part of the Union that Mr. Trumbull 
flung himself into the work. And that expression is 
used advisedly. He resigned at once from the Morgan 
Street Mission and from the State Republican Com- 
mittee, For the first ten days of his incumbency he 
spent much of his time in preparing the report of the 
recent state convention, and in sending letters to per- 
sons ‘*who talk most in the convention of our state 


antnle W. Rice, D.D., in the Sunday School Missionary, June, 
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destitution, asking to be informed as to the localities 
where is greatest need of special labor. In this way,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘I hope to gain a better understanding of 
the wants of the community.’’ Invitations for Sun- 
day-school addresses‘began to pour in upon him, and 
of these and his office work he wrote : ‘‘ In such ways 
I am endeavoring to do something while preparing to 
do more."’ 

In the statistics of 1857, only 227 schools out of 
659, the estimated number in the state, had reported 
their figures. After the convention of '58, Mr. Trum- 
bull had secured reports from 566 schools. From 
these reports it was deduced that sixty-three thousand 
children in Connecticut, between four and eighteen 
years of age, were not in the Sunday-school, out of a 
population of school age of 115,000. In that year 
not less than eight thousand children had publicly 
confessed Christ. But Mr, Trumbull was intent upon 
the sixty-three thousand. 

On September 29, he wrote to the missionary sec- 
retary : 

My correspondence is already quite extensive, and in- 
creasingly so. Inquiries of every kind in connection with 
Sunday-school work are pouring in upon me from all parts 
of the state. 


And again on October 14 : 

Before the month of September had closed, I was already 
engaged for each Sabbath in October, and also for each 
available weekday, with but two exceptions. 

My work opens even more pleasantly than I hoped, and 
I have every reason to thank God and take courage. 


In the following month, Mr. Trumbull had gained 
in experience and knowledge, and in determination 
to get results. He wrote to the Philadelphia headquar- 
ters on October 27 : 


The Sunday-school interest in this state is manifestly in- 
creasing, but I find still many dark corners, and if I live 
until next spring, I can, I think, astonish the good people 
of Connecticut by the developments as to the moral desti- 
tution of some localities, and the state of torpor in which 
many of our large churches are lying. 


In his first year of missionary work Mr. Trumbull 
visited eighty of the one hundred and sixty-one towns 
in the state, traveling more than ten thousand miles in 
that field alone, visiting, or meeting at union gather- 
ings more than two hundred and fifty schools of ten 
denominations, writing more than a thousand letters, 
and making about three hundred public addresses. 
His one thought was the saving of the sixty-three thou- 
sand, counting no labor too great, no obstacles as real 
obstacles in the achieving of his aim. 

But these plain statistics of the young missionary’s 
beginnings tell nothing of the day-by-day self-sacri- 
fice which was so great a joy to Henry Clay Trumbull 
even then. In the starting of the first Sunday-school 
that he founded, there is an earnest of what his God- 
led determination was to accomplish through nearly a 
half century of Christian service. 

Tolland County was the smallest in the state. It 
was a manufacturing community, with no cities and 
with only thirteen towns, wherein were to be found 
twenty-nine Sunday-schools. On a bitter December 
day Mr. Trumbull started to keep a series of appoint- 
ments in that region. He kept the engagements, but 
not because it was easy to do so, or because the days 
were favorable from the ordinary view-point. He thus 
reported the tour to the home office of the Union : 


On Sabbath last, during a very severe ice-storm, I rode 
in an open conveyance a circuit of forty miles, addressed 
four assemblies in three different towns, and was privileged 
on this jaunt—with our secretary of Tolland County [E, 
B. Preston, a sketch of whose life Mr. Trumbull wrote|— 
to establish a new Sunday-school in a manufacturing vil- 
lage [Mansfield] where one was much needed, there being 
none within some miles. I was then seven hours in the 
open air ina driving cold storm that day, and was unable 
to get dinner only ato% P.M. On Tuesday, with Brother 
Chidlaw, I rode sixteen miles over the hills in the early 
cold morning, and this forenoon I returned over the same 
road in an open wagon, through a pouring rain. In addi- 
tion I have ridden over thirty miles in the cars to-day, and 
am now hurrying this letter for the mail. 

I love this work with my whole heart, and I implore 
God to strengthen and help me in it. May my labors be 
blessed to the welfare of some of the wandering lambs of 
His fold ! 


That was a busy week for Mr. Trumbull—so busy 
that he could find time for none but imperative du- 
ties. At its close, he glanced over the doings of its 
crowded hours, and he saw with conviction that which 
many another driven man could see if he would, as 
he wrote earnestly to the missionary secretary : 

I have found time to pray much the past week, and to 


this I ascribe more than to my other work. May God 
continue to help me ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 








































































LESSON 10. MARCH 5. JESUS AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES 
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John 7 : 37-46. (Read John 7: 1-52.) Memory verse: 37 
Golden Text: Never man spake like this man.—John 7 : 46 * 
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COMMON VERSION 


37 In the last day, that great day of the 
feast, soows stood and poh saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. 

38 He that believeth on me, as the scrip- 
ture hath said, vut of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water. 

39 (But this spake he of the Spirit, which 
they that believe on him should receive: for 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given; because 
that Jesus was not oy glorified. ) 

40 9 Many of the people therefore, when 
they heard this saying, said, Of a truth this is 
the Prophet. 

4t Others said, This is the Christ. But 
some said, Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 

42 Hath not the scripture said, That Christ 


AMERICAN REVISION 


37 Now on the last day, the great day of 
the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 
38 He that believeth on me, as the scripture 
hath said, ! from within him shall flow rivers 
of living water. 39 But this spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believed on him were 
to receive : ? for the Spirit was not yet given ; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified. 40 Some 
of the multitude therefore, when they heard 
these words, said, This is of a truth the 
prophet. 41 Others said, This is the Christ. 
But some said, What, doth the Christ come 
out of Galilee? 42 * Hath not the scripture 


————== 


COMMON VERSION 





AMERICAN REVISION 


cometh of the seed of David. and out of the said that the Christ cometh of the seed of 


town of Bethlehem, where David was ? 

43 So there was a division among the peo- 
ple because of him. 

44 And some of them would have taken 
him ; but no man laid hands on him. 


David. and from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was? 43 So there arose a division in 
the multitude because of him. 44 And some 
of them would have taken him ; but no man 
45 { Then came the officers to the chief laid hands on him, 


priests and Pharisees; and they said unto 45 The officers therefore came to the chief 


them, Why have ye not brought him ? 


priests and Pharisees; and they said unto 


46 ‘The officers answered, Never man spake them, Why did ye not bring him? 46 The 


like this man. 


officers answered, Never man so spake. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—Never man so spake. 
1Gr. out of his belly. % Some ancient authorities read for the Holy Spirit was not yet given. %2S. 


vii, 12 ff.; Mic. v. 2. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


VERYONE is interested in a picture, whether it 
be painted by a brush or by words. To be a 
good word-painter is a goal of every good 
teacher. Here is a lesson that gives full scope for 
the teacher's practise at such word-painting. ion’t 
admit that you cannot do it. When once we have 
learned how to do it, it is fascinating in its possibili- 
ties. 

Dr. Schauffler, in his series ‘‘ Secrets of Successful 
Teaching,” told this particular secret. Simply try to 
see, in your mind's eye, the thing you want to paint, 
and see it to its smallest details; then tell what you 
see. ‘‘If you can’t draw on the blackboard,” says 
Mr. Spilman of North Carolina, ‘‘draw on. your 
imagination.” It calls for imagination of course, to 
see such a scene as is before us this week; but it can 
be done. 

In studying to do this, you will find Dr, McLaren's 
article rich in word-pictures. He makes the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and the young Nazarene carpenter's 
unexpected share in it,.a living, throbbing reality. 
Read Dr. McLaren's second paragraph, and see the 
procession headed by the priest winding down. the side 
of the temple hill to Siloam, the shining vessel of gold, 
the return to the temple,the expectant, feverish crowd: 
From Mrs. Howie's comments you will realize, as 
perhaps never before, the awful a of thirst in 
the Holy Land, and the preciousness of living water. 
Think of a parent, turning in agony from the cry of 
a child for the quenching of thirst, and hearing 
those words of the young teacher, mysterious, full of 
promise, ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” Dr. MclLaren’s third paragraph de- 
scribes the strategic moment that Christ chose for 
uttering these words, and their effect on ‘‘many a 
shuddering hearer” or infuriated priest. 

By a mastery of every such detail, and careful 
study of the entire seventh chapter of John, you can 
mike the simple facts of this lesson stand out in 
memorable relief before your class. And after a 
word-painting of it all, even down to the faltering 
word of Nicodemus and his fellow-members’ sneer- 
ing retort, your pupils will not need to be urged to 
find out, with you, what the real message of those 
remarkable facts is 19 their own present life. 

The truths will be clear only if the entire chapter 
is studied and taught. Dr. Dunning offers an ad- 
mirable outline for teaching the chapter. He shows 
especially what was keeping men back, and how 
alone Christ's claims can be tested and Christ re- 
ceived. Dean Sanders helps one to see the logical 
movement and sequence of the events of the chapter. 

How many of us are satisfied with our thoughts 
and impulses ? How many in your class would raise 
their hands in answer to that question? Yet we can- 
not stop our thoughts and purposes. And it doesn’t 
do any good to t-y to ‘‘filter” them. The only re- 
lief is pointed out by Dr. Goss, in his second para- 

raph, and that was Christ’s message that day in 

erusalem. Dr. Banks’ third illustration is a strik- 
ing one, of the pure spring he found bubbling up in 
the soiled tides of a river. 

Notice that most of the persons who showed any 
inclination to believe in Christ at that critical time 
were looked down upon by the rulers and priests as 
the ignorant multitude, whose opinions were not 
worth taking ‘weg! Those with most confidence 
in themselves were blindest to the Messiah. The 
humbler ones could see him. The literalists who 
could not recognize the Son of God because they were 
thinking so much about the letter of prophecy not 
only lost all that was worth most, but blundered 
stupidly about the very fact of prophecy that they 
were so zealous for,—Bethlehem the Messiah's birth- 
place! Soit always is. The man who is so zealous 




















Jerusalem and Its Surrounding Hills 
(To accompany Dr. Hurlbut’s Travel studies.) 


for science that he cannot see God is not even a good 
scientist. 

But the real reason why the priests and rulers 
could not drink the water of life nor recognize Him 
who gave it was because they did not want to do 
right even as on understood the right. They cared 
no more about living up to the Mosaic sfirit of 
righteousness than to Christ's spirit of righteousness, 
—for Moses and Christ were one in spirit. ‘* The 
most necessary quality for him who would know the 
truth which maketh free is an anxiety to do it when 
known.”” There is the truth for your class. We can- 
not understand the truth if we will not live it. To 
those who live it, Christ still reveals it in ever in- 
creasing richness. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
* 
Faith finds the fountain. 
‘ae 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil 
is supplied with a set of The Sunday School 

Times Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents per set). 

1. Our last lesson brought us to the end of the 
second or Galilean year in the life of Christ. It 
would be well to review the eight journeys which we 
have traced in connection with the lessons belonging 
to this year, for which see the last lesson. 

There should also be given another review of the 
seven journeys in the first or Judzan year, which 
were given with Lesson 7 of this series. The pupil 
who can draw a map and locate on it all these jour- 





neys of Jesus is well prepared for reading the earlier 
portions of all the four Gospels. 

2. Our Sunday-school lesson takes us again to 
Jerusalem, where we find Jesus attending the Feast 
of Tabernacles. We are now in the third year of our 
Lord’s ministry, called ‘‘ The Year of Wandering,” 
because during this year we find him in all the four 
provinces of the Gan 

Between the lesson of last Sunday and the present 
lesson four journeys of this year are to be noted. 

1. A Journey to Phenicia, This was the country 
of Tyre and Sidon on the seacoast, north of Mount 
Carmel. Draw a line from Capernaum to a point 
near Tyre for this journey. Probably Jesus did not 
enter the land of Phoenicia, but only touched its 
border. 

2. A Journey to Decapolis. ‘* Decapolis” was 
the name given to a district southeast of the Sea of 
Galilee, partly in Bashan, partly in Perea, but hav- 
ing no definite boundaries. From Phoenicia we trace 
the journey around the northern end of the Sea of 
Galilee to the region southeast of the lake. 

3. A Journey to Caesarea Philippi. From Deca- 

lis Jesus and his disciples crossed the lake to 

alilee, but soon set sail again, and went to Beth- 
saida, near the place of feeding the five thousand ; 
thence walked up the Jordan to Cesarea Philippi, at 
the foot of Mount Hermon, in the extreme north. 

4. A Journey to Jerusalem. From Cesarea 
Philippi Jesus led his disciples for a brief visit to 
Capernaum (location already noted), and thence to 
Jerusalem, entering Samaria, and perhaps crossing 
it, the most direct route. This Hagens Aone Jesus 
to the city for attendance upon the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 

Assign each of these journeys to a pupil, who shall 
draw the route upon the map, The lesson on ‘‘ The 
Feast of Tabernacles ” brings Jesus to the temple in 
Jerusalem. We will anticipate the lesson on the 
city, and call attention to the temple on ag | No. 2, 
The teacher might refer to the three main division 
of the city as shown on that map. The temple and 
its courts are the small rectangle partly inside the 
larger rectangle in the northeastern part of the city, 
partly scuth of that rectangle. 

SoutH Orance, N. J. ‘- 


Need is the only credential that mercy demands. 
al 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HE feeding of the five thousand was followed by 
the walking on the water. A discussion at Ca- 
pernaum the next day marked the turning of 

the tide of popularity in Galilee. Hence the jour- 
neys into other regions narrated by the synoptists. 
The last of these was to Cesarea Philippi, and dur- 
ing this journey occurred the confession of Peter, the 
prediction of the passion and resurrection, the trans- 
figuration, and the healing of a lunatic (epileptic) 
boy. On the return to Capernaum a discourse on 
humility was spoken. At this point the narratives 
of Matthew and Mark break off, and while Luke and 
John give full details, they never report the same 
events. It is here held that the journey to Jerusa- 
lem at the Feast of Tabernacles is not the journey 
spoken of in Luke g: 51. This was ‘‘as it Were in 
secret” ; that was attended by the sending out of 
the Seventy. Hence, a return to Galilee after the 
Feast of Tabernacles is probable. ‘‘In the midst of 
the feast” (v. 14) Jesus taught in the temple, refer- 
ring to the previous persecution and the occasion of 
it. Efforts to take him were made, and “officers” 
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were sent by the chief priests and Pharisees. He 
then speaks of going where they could not find him, 
in a sense the Jews did not understand. 

Place.—In Jerusalem, mainly in the temple enclo- 
sure, probably in one of the ‘‘ porches.” 

Time.—The middle of October, year of Rome 782 ; 
that is, A. D. 29. Andrews dates the teast that year 
from October 11 to 18. On ‘the great day of the 
feast,’ see below. 

Persons.—Jesus ; the multitude, that is, the people 
in general, distinguished in this chapter from the 
hostile Jews ; the chief priests and Pharisees, proba- 
bly in a formal session of the sanhedrin (vs. 45-52) ; 
‘‘officers,” servants of the sanhedrin, acting as po- 
lice. They were probably sent to take Jesus without 
any previous meeting of the sanhedrin, and without 
a positive order to arrest him at all hazards. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 37.—T7he last day, the great day of the 
feast: The feast lasted seven days, but on the 
eighth a solemn assembly was held (Lev. 23: 36 ; 
Num. 29 : 35; Neh. 8: 18), and most commentators 
refer this passage to that day. Others, among them 
Edersheim, think the seventh day is meant, because 
of the reference to ‘‘ water’’in what follows. Every 
day of the seven water was brought in a golden 
pitcher from the pool of Siloam by a priest who sol- 
emnly poured it out after the morning sacrifice. This 
was not done on the eighth day. Yet the reference 
in the context would be even more appropriate when 
the material water ceased to be poured out.—S/ood 
and cried: Suggesting a prominent position and em- 
phatic utterance. 

Verse 38.—As the scripture hath said: Compare 
Isaiah 44:3; 55:1, and similar passages.—/rom 
within him: The literal sense is ‘* out of his belly.” 
The verse teaches that the believer shall not only 
have supply, but be a source of supply to others. 

Verse 39.—Aut this spake he: An explanation of 
the evangelist, as often in this Gospel.— 7he Spirit 
was not yet given: The evidence for ‘‘ Holy” and 
**given”’ is varied in weight and form ; the briefer 
reading is probably the original one.— Aecause Jesus 





soo 
“Ho, Every One 


By Alexander 


HE Feast of Tabernacles crowded Jerusalem with 
worshipers whose religious and national emo- 
tions were at fever heat. Jesus, who had but 

a short time before left Jerusalem ‘* because the Jews 
sought to kill him,” deliberately returned at that 
dangerous time, and deliberately chose the temple 
as the place in which to speak bold words, that were 
sure to kindle vehement discussion and draw down 
the sanhedrin’s hostility. He thus changed hi? 
methods, and the change had apparently not been 
intended when his brethren taunted him with con- 
cealing himself (John 7: 3-9). But his hour came,— 
the inward intimation from the Father which he ever 
obeyed. He went up secretly, but when there he 
courted the utmost publicity, and seemed as if he 
were throwing himself in the way of the sanhedrin. 
This chapter is full of the clatter of tongues that 
raged round him. He was the calm center of a 
whirlwind, and his utterances increased in clearness 
and assumption of authority as the clash of eager 
controversy about him grew. 

To appreciate the daring and the dignity of Christ’s 
great words in this lesson we must try to reproduce 
in imagination the ceremonial peculiar to that feast, 
with which they are inseparably connected. On each 
of its seven days a procession felhowiane & priest wound 
down the side of the temple hill to the pool of Siloam, 
the priest bearing a golden vessel which was filled 
with water at the ls It was borne back to the 
temple, and poured forth, while the joyous crowd 
chanted the ancient words, ‘‘ With joy shall-ye draw 
water from the wells of salvation.” It is doubtful 
whether this ceremony was omitted on ‘‘the last day, 
that great day of the feast.” If it was, Christ's 
action is none the less significant as presenting him- 
self as taking the place of the omitted rite. If it 
was observed, we have to think of the chant being 
ended, and the priest standing with empty pitcher, 
when suddenly ‘*‘ Jesus stood and said, If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

We must remember what the rite had commemo- 
rated,—namely, the miraculous drawing of water 
from the rock in the Exodus. And now here is this 
rustic carpenter from Nazareth fronting the gathered 
nation in an hour of religious elevation and joyous 
commemoration of that great miracle, and presenting 
himself as able to give a nobler draught than had 
flowed from the rock at the stroke of Moses’ rod. It 
thust have seemed intense audacity to many a shud- 
dering hearer, and must have roused the priests and 
rulers to fury. For whatever else Jesus may have 
meant, it seemed plain to them that he meant to brush 
aside a very sacred memory, and to claim to be all 
which that rock had been to the fathers. 
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was not yet glorified: As often in this Gospel, the 
sending of the oy is made to depend on Christ’s 
going to the Father (chap. 14: 16, and elsewhere), 
and thus being ‘‘ glorified.” 

Verse 40.—Some o the multitude: ‘‘Many” is 

rly attested. ‘‘ Multitude,” here in distinction 
rom the hostile ‘‘ Jews” (vs. 15, 35).— 7hese words - 
Or, ‘‘ sayings” ; probably suggesting that more was 
said than here recorded.— Zhe prophet: Asin 1: 21, 
the prophet predicted by Moses. 

Verse 41.— The Christ: The Messiah.— What, 
doth the Christ come out of Galilee? ‘* What, doth” 
is not literal, but gives the peculiar force of the orig- 
inal. 

Verse 42.—Hath not the scripture said? See 2 
Samuel 7:12; Micah 5: 2.—From Bethlehem, the 
village where David was ? This is the proper order. 

ohn does not explain the error of this objection. 
Vhen he wrote, all Christians knew of the Davidic 
origin and of the birth at Bethlehem. 

Verse 43.—Arose: In consequence of this variety 
of opinion. 

Verse 44.—Bui no man laid hands on him: Com- 
pare verse 30. y 

Verse 45.— The officers : Sent to take him, as stated 
in verse 32.— The chief priests and Pharisees: The 
context points to a formal gathering of the sanhe- 
drin. The Pharisees had begun the effort, but the 
chief priests, many of whom were Sadducees, would 
have authority to send these officers.— Why did ye 
not bring him? It is probable that there was no ab- 
solute order to arrest him, but to do so, if opportu- 
nity offered. 

erse 46.—Never man so spake: So the Vatican 
manuscript and other authorities ; but Tischendorf 
accepts a longer reading: ‘‘ Never man spake as this 
man speaks.”” The general sense is not affected by 
the variation. 
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More men will die of their own prejudices than 
of God's judgments. 


< 


That Thirsteth ” 
McLaren, D.D. 


But audacious and blasphemous as his enemies 
oe the words, they did not fathom their tre- 
mendous ‘significance as we can do. For the “any 
man” whom Jesus summoned to come to him, includes 
every soul of the race in all ages and lands. Ani 
what Jesus does in this clarion call of invitation is to 
front, not the Jewish people, but humanity, with the 
offer to slake every desire, every longing, every need, 
and to satisfy them all with the gift of himself. 

There is but one conception of Christ’s person 
which can save these words from being the. very 
delirium of self-sufficiency, and that is the concep- 
tion which is the basis of this Gospel: ‘‘ The Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us.” If Jesus were 
not God manifest in the flesh, what right had he to 
take such an attitude to mankind, and what but vain 
boastings are these his words? Unless we can say of 
Jesus, ‘* With thee is the fountain of life,” we cannot 
clear his name from the charge of making claims 
which would be ludicrous if they were not blas- 
phemous, and which are fatal to his character as a 
sane religious teacher, and as ‘‘ meek and lowly.” 

But we notice, too, the grand simplicity of the offer 
and its condition. ‘‘ Let him come unto me,”—per- 
sonal approach toa living Person is all that is neoled, 
and if there were any danger of losing one’s way in 
translating the metaphor of “coming” into plain 
fact, the finger-post is set up in the next words: 
‘*He that believeth on me,” which are plainly the 
equivalent of the former. Similarly we find these 
two expressions used almost interchangeably in John 
6:35: ‘* He that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” So 
coming is believing, and believing is certain to be 
satisfied by participating in the water of life. 

But personal satisfaction is not all that Jesus gives, 
and the swift transition to the wider promise in verse 
38 is profoundly significant of the genius of the 
Christian life. He who has drunk of Christ's gift 
becomes a source from which others may drink. 
That water received not only ends painful thirst, as 
the Samaritan woman was taught, nor only becomes 
a fountain within, leaping up unto eternal life, 
but a river pouring out for other lips to drink at. 
Christian experience is not only ever aspiring, but 
ever communicating. All real possession of Jesus 
brings with it the ability, the impulse, and the obliga- 
tion, to tell of our wealth toothers, and draw them to 
make it theirs. 

There is no Old Testament passage exactly corre- 
sponding to the ** Scripture " quoted by Jesus, but a 
similar idea is found in several, and it is noteworthy 
that the nearest verbal parallel is in Exodus 17: 6, 
where it is said of the rock in the wilderness that 
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‘* there shall come water out of it.” John’s interpre- 
tation of the saying lays stress on the ‘' shall” as 
pointing to Pentecost, and explains the necessity for 
throwing forward the fulfilment of the great promise 
to the future by pointing to the impossibility of the 
Spirit’s being given till after Jesus had been “ glori- 
fied.” 


A Babel of conflicting tongues followed Jesus’ great 
utterance, The impression on the people is first out- 
lined. Some susceptible souls were so touched by 
his words as to be convinced of his being the Christ; 
ethers felt nothing of his charm, but were sure that, 
however deep and gracious might be his words, he 
could not be Messiah, because he came from Naza- 
reth. Character was nothing » origin was every- 
thing. 

The sanhedrin took the same ground, with the 
slight difference that they dismissed his claim to be a 
oe on the ground that he was a Galilean. John 

rings these objections into prominence, because he 
would have us mark what an irony it was that the 
very prophetic requisite, the non-fulfilment of which 
was alleged to be fatal to Jesus’ claims, had been 
fulfilled, and that these learned rabbis did not know 
it. 

But however the clashing currents of opinion swept 
around Jesus, a certain atmosphere encompassed him 
which struck awe into the rudest and hindered their 
hands from touching him. ‘The majesty of meekness 
and purity encircled him like an aura, and even the 
servants of the sanhedrin dared not break through it. 

Their return without their prisoner leads to the 
description of the second impression made by Jesus’ 
bold utterance,—that on the ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
They, too, were divided. True to the instincts of 
their class, they were full of contempt for ignorant 
enthusiasm, and thought of an inclination to Jesus 
simply as a piece of popular impertinence. What 
they believed was orthodoxy; to diverge from it was 
error and sin, which brought a curse on the daring 
deniers of official infallibility. But even in that 
closed chamber, where the air was thick with preju- 
dice and self-complacent refusal to look at facts, one 
timid voice was raised, which went as far as it durst 
toward saying ‘‘ Yes ”’ to the question: ‘‘ Hath any of 
the rulers believed on him?” Nicodemus might have 
spoken out more bravely, but perhaps a frank con- 
fession of his faith would have been less effective 
than a protest against the plain illegality of con- 
demning Jesus unheard. And the petulant answer 
to it was an unconscious confession that he was 
right. It is: easier to sneer and insinuate than to 
meet such a caveat, and all that the sanhedrin could 
muster was a taunt, and the tepetition of the people’s 
shallow and mistaken reason for disbelieving in Jesus, 
—a'blunder as to where he came from, and a preju- 
dice about Galilee which history confuted. 
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Factions seldom bother with facts. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
--.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “—- 











$6 ” ANY Man Tuirst, LET HIM COME UNTO ME 
AND Drink.”—From May to October there is 
no rain at all in Judea, and, as the heat in- 
creases, perennial springs, small at the best, fail 
adually, until some of them dry up altogether. 
ence ‘‘ thirst” and ‘‘drink ” are prominent words or 
ideas in the vocabulary, imagination, and life of the 
inhabitants of Palestine.- Both sacred and profane 
poets employ the word ‘‘ thirst” to indicate the maxi- 
mum of discomfort, while ‘‘ water’’ is the symbol, or 
figure, of refreshing and bliss. 

Jerusalem’s water supply is bad, and inadequate at 
any time, and gradually gets worse from May to No- 
vember. It is scarcest and worst during the feast of 
Tabernacles, which falls in October. In our Lord's 
time the natural difficulty was increased by occasion 
of the feast, for it quadrupled the normal population. 
Pilgrims from the ends of the earth brought food and 
money with them to the Holy City, but they brought 
no water, and therefore the local water supply was 
taxed beyond its feeble capacity. When this is re- 
membered the difficulty does not grow any less, but 
the astonishment at the conscious resources of Him 
who, standing in the midst of thirsty millions, is not 
afraid to offer drink to all, grows vastly more. Pos- 
sibly arp the ceremony of drawing water from 
the pool of Siloam in a golden vessel and pouring it 
out in the temple may have suggested the invitation 
‘*‘Come and drink,” but our Lord must have seen 
with his bodily eyes what I often saw on less sig- 
nificant occasions in the midst of a much smaller 
festive multitude, and in less unfavorable circum- 
stances,—the agony of children crying for water, and 
the greater agony of parents who could not obtain it. 
At other times benevolent or commercial women or 
children could be seen carrying vessels of water and 
offering drinks to the thirsty. 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Forgot What He Went For 
F ANY man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink (v. 37). A noted minister was once taken 
ill, and his wife requested him to go and consult 
an eminent physician. He went to this physician, 
who welcomed him very heartily. The minister 
stated his case. The doctor said: ‘‘Oh, it is a very 
simple matter; you have only to take such and suclra 
drug, and you will be all right.” The patient was 
about to go, but the physician pressed him to stay, 
and they entered into a pleasant conversation. 
When the minister went home he told his wife what 
a delightful man the doctor had proved to be. He 
said: ‘‘I do not know that I ever had a more delight- 
ful talk. The good man is eloquent, witty, and gra- 
cious.” The wife replied: ‘‘ But what remedy did he 
prescribe?” ‘* Dear!" said the minister, ‘‘I quite 
forgot what he told me on that point."’ ‘* What ?” 
said she, ‘‘did you go to a physician for advice, and 
come away without the remedy?" ‘It quite slipped 
my mind,” he said; ‘' the doctor talked so pleasantly 
that his prescription has quite gone out of my head.” 
Many people are pleased with Jesus who have never 

drunk of the water of life. 


The Fountain of Life 

If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink (v. 37). An artist once painted a famous pic- 
ture for an altar-pieve, and called it the Fountain of 
Life. It represents the crucified Redeemer stretched 
in his mother’s arms. From the rock beneath their 
feet flow the abundant waters of salvation, which are 
received into a great cistern. Saints, martyrs, apos- 
tles, evangelists, are drinking of the water, or filling 
their vases, and handing them to each other. From 
the cistern flows a stream into a lower place, where 
a family of poor, humble people are drinking with 
grateful looks. Then the stream flows away among 
the meadows, where the little children can reach it, 
and they are taking up the precious water in their 
tiny hands, and drinking it with smiling lips. The 
salvation of Jesus is for all who will accept it, high 
and low, young and old, rich and poor. 


Springs of Living Water 


He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath 
said, from within him shall flow rivers of living 
water (v. 38). I was once spending a few days in 
stummer near the mouth of the Columbia River. At 
low tide I went down across the rocks and mud to 
the river's edge, and as I went I came upon a great 
spring of pure, fresh water, clear as crystal, gushing 
up from between the rocks that only an hour or two 
before had formed a part of the river's bed. Twice 
a day the soiled tides overwhelmed that beautiful 
fountain and covered it up; but there it is, deep 
down under the salt tide, and when the tide has 
spent its force, and gone back tc the ocean's depths, 
it sends out its pure water fresh and clear as before. 
I was reminded of that spring not long ago when I 
met a man who was strrounded in business with a 
circle that seemed to be peculiarly sensual and irre- 
ligious. And yet this man was clean and reverent, 
and his life was so sweet and wholesome that all who 
knew him had faith in his goodness. The more I 
studied him the brighter illustration he seemed to be 
of the truth of the words of Jesus, that the man who 
drinks of Christ as a fountain head, comes to have 
the living water in his own soul, and does not need 
to depend upon the circumstances which surround 
him for his spiritcal sustenance. 


A Striking Contrast 

Why did ye not bring him? The officers an- 
swered, Never man so spake (vs. 45, 46). In the 
troublous times that closed the great Roman Re- 
public, among the men that arose and made them- 
selves masters of the world, there was hardly a 
greater than Caius Marius. The conqueror of Jugur- 
tha, the conqueror cf the Cimbri, he was looked upon 
as the shield and sword of Rome. Six times he sought 
and six times he obtained the Consulship, and bade 
fair to die as he had lived, the ruthless lord of the 
Eternal City. But God decreed otherwise. A rival 
appeared upon the scene, and after checkered for- 
tunes, Marius had to fly. In the romance of his 
wanderings we read that he was once put on shore 
unattended and unarmed. He was seized and was 
flung into prison, and an edict came from Rome that 
he must die. A Gaulish slave was sent to the dun- 
geon to do the deed. Marius, sitting in a gloomy 
corner of the prison, with his bloodshot eyes glared 
at the man, and with his terrible voice demanded, 
‘*Canst thou kill Caius Marius?" And the slave, 
fearing the prisoner more than the jailer or the 
judge, flung own his sword, and fled away, crying, 
‘**T cannot kill Caius Marius.” Put side by side of 
this story of sanguinary life this incident in the 
lesson from the life the most submissive and self- 
denying the world has ever seen, and the very like- 
ness of the letter will make the unlikeness of the 
spirit greater. In both, murder was meant. In both, 
the presence and words of the intended victim post- 
poned the murder. In both, the assailants turned 
cowards. 


But the .shield. that turned the edge of 
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their swords, in one case was terrific rage, in the 
other placid mercy. 
West Nyack, N. Y. 
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/t is easy to find evidence after you have decided 
on your argument, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


| F any man thirst (v. 37). All men thirs* for truth, 
for righteousness, and for God, but few thirst con- 
sciously. We feel the restless yearning, but do 
not know what for. About their real needs the great 
masses of people haven't the sense of an unweaned 
baby, whom you cannot fool with thimbles and blocks 
and bunches of keys when he wants milk. Every 
community is filled with people whose souls are 
‘‘crying out for the living God,” and who permit 
themselves to be dazzled and deluded with gimcracks 
which Little Bill, in a real old-fashioned thirst, would 
have kicked out of his cradle long before he had cut 
his first eye-teeth. Comparatively few people know 
the difference between need and desire. he most 
of us do not desire what we need, nor need what we 
desire. We desire excitement, complexity, artificial- 
ity, delusion, admiration, luxury, idleness. We need 
quiet, simplicity, sincerity, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, God. 

From within him shall flow rivers of living water 
(v. 38). The supreme problem of life is how to secure 
a perpetual outflow of noble thoughts, pure affection, 
and righteous volitions from the fountain of the soul. 
The flow itself cannot be stopped, which is the most 
stupendous and moving fact in the universe. You 
cannot arrest the current of your own thoughts, and 
no one else can do it for you. It can be deflected, 
but not stopped. You may as well try to prevent 
the waters tumbling over Niagara, or the stars circlin 
round the pole. The elemental fact with which eac 
one of us has to deal is this: ‘* Thoughts, affections, 
volitions, memories, hopes, purposes, aspirations, 
will issue from my soul forever and ever and ever, 
and I shall always be conscious of them.” The only 
effort, therefore, worthy of the supreme consecration 
of our powers is not to invent a filter to strain ont 
the evil, but to get the fountain itself so thoroughly 
cleansed and purified that it shall throw up beautiful 
and holy thoughts as a clear spring throws up crystal 
waters, day and night, through time and eternity. 

So there arose a division in the multitude because 
of him (v.43). There is a great difference between 
wilfully creating divisions and being the innocent 
cause of them. Todo the former is an inexcusable 
sin; to be the latter, an often unavoidable necessity. 
Divisions are forever arising around Jesus Christ, 
but not as around the prow of a vessel which blindly 
cuts the waves, There is something in him whie 
inevitably attracts the good and repels the evil. 
When Washington passed through the colonies, the 
Whigs rallied around him and the Tories skulked 
into the shadows. He did not set them against each 
other, but they divided around him. For those di- 
visions in the home, the church, the community, 
which ‘‘arise” around you in this way because you 
stand for some great principle you cannot be held 
accountable, but for all alienations and schisms and 
rebellions which you foment by backbiting, whis- 
pering, and finger-pointing, be sure that God will 
hold you accountable. 

Never man so spake (v. 46). There are two ele- 
ments in all eloquence,-—the truth and its expression. 
Of each great orator it has been unvaryingly true 
that his speech has lost much of its power when 
merely reported or remembered. If these words of 
the world's Redeemer thrill us so when we read them 
in cold type, how must they have affected those who 
heard them drop like honey, or hiss like sparks of 
fire from his lips! Sometimes there are tones in the 
voice and flashes in the eye of a great orator that af- 
fect his hearers like the vibration of a musical note 
which shakes a steel bridge. Imagine, if you can, 
how the words of Jesus moved men when they were 
alive. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. In what city 
is this lesson placed? In the court of what 
building was Jesus standing when he spoke to 

the people ? What did Jesus say to the people, as 

iven in verse 37? Now ask some teacher what 
Jesus meant by “thirst” ? Did the people all think 
alike as to who Jesus was? No, they were much di- 
vided in opinion. What did the Pharisees and chief 
priests send men to do with Jesus? What had these 
men made up their minds that they would do to the 
Master? Kill him. Why? Now put on the board 
the words Some Said. Call out some of the things 


- that-they said. Some said he is a good man (John 7: 
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12). Put down the word Good, Then call out by 
uestions the opinions that some had that he was a 
ophet. Others thought that he was the Christ. 
Put down the words as indicated below. On the 
other hand, some said that he was a Deceiver, that 
he had a devil. Put down the right words. So we 
see that men differed in their judgment as to his 
character. Ask some thoughtful teacher why men 
were thus divided? It was because of their own atti- 
tude to the truth. Those who really wanted the 
truth thought well of him, while those who were sel- 
fish and ambitious, like the Pharisees, thought ill of 
him. Jesus was a dividing line in this way among 
men. 

Now take out a magnet, and some brass and some 
iron nails. (A large magnet can be had at any good 
hardware store for one dollar, and smaller ones at 
proportionate rates.) Ask what you have in your 
hand. Yes, a magnet; and this magnet draws some 
things, and will not draw others. Now pass it over 


the iron nails. Show how they cling to it. Pull 
them off, and pass it over the brass tacks. See, not 
one clings to it. Magnets do not draw brass. So 


Jesus, in his day and in our day, draws those who 
want truth, but those who do not, feel no drawing 
power. See what men said of him in his day. (Point 
to the board.) Now what do you say about him ? 
This is what we all should say this very day. Put 
down now the words My Saviour. Close by a 
prayer asking that this may be what each one in 
your school may say this day. 





SOME SAID 
DECEIVER 
PROPHET 
CHRIST DEVILISH 
MY SAVIOUR 


GOOD 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs "’) 


** Jesus, lover of my soul."’ Psalm 24: i-t0. 


‘*T heard the voice of Jesus say."’ (31: 1-5. 48: 1-6.) 
**Tell it out among the nations that Psalm 135 : 1-7. 

the Lord is King."’ (201 : 1-4. 290: 1-4.) 
**O Bread to pilgrims given." Psalm 84: 1-12 
** Revive thy work, O Ford.” (115: 1-6. 169: 1-7.) 
“O heavenly Fount of light and Psalm 08 : 1-9. 

love."’ (135: 1-6. 196: 1-7.) 
** Oft in danger, oft in wo." Psalm 103 : 1-22. 
‘*A charge to keep I have."’ (149: 1-15. 207: 1-3.) 


It is not what you believe of the Holy Spirit, but 
what you receive, that makes the difference. 


Se 
The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
What Christ Is, and What He Expects 


1. The Water of Life : Seek Him : 

Thirst... come unto me and drink (37). 
Come ye to the waters (Isa. 55 : 1). 
Believeth on me shall never thirst (John 6 : 35). 
Unto him that is athirst . . . water of life (Rev. 21 : 6). 
He that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22 : 17). 
2. The Giver of the Spirit : Believe on Him : 

From within him... living water (38). 

The Spirit... believed... were to receive (39). 
I will pour my spirit upon thy seed (Isa. 44 : 3). 
Pour out my Spirit upon all flesh (Joel 2 : 28). 
In him a well of water springing up (John 4: 14). 
Power, when the Holy Spirit is come (Acts 1 : 8). 
3- The Prophet : Hear Him : 

This is of a truth the prophet (40). 
A prophet from the midst of thee (Deut. 18 ; 15). 
A great prophet is arisen (Luke 7 : 16). 
My beloved Son. . . hear ye him ( Matt. 17 : 5). 
In the prophets. . . in his Son (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 
4- The King: Obey Mim: 

Others said, Thts is the Christ (4t, 42). 
Of thy body. . . upon thy throne (Psa. 132: 11). 
Bethlehem . . . out of thee . . . a governor ( Matt. 2 : 6). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
Far above all rule, and authority (Eph. 1 : 20-22). 
5- The Teacher : Learn from Him : 

Never man so spake (46). 
Grace is poured into thy lips (Psa. 45 : 2). 
Taught. . . as one having authority ( Matt. 7 : 29). 
Wondered at the words of grace ( Luke 4 : 22). 
Full of grac and truth (John 1 : 14). 


a 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Associatiod) 


Monday.—John 7: 14-24 ...... Teaching in the temple 
Tuesday.—John 7: 25-36. ...... .. Speaking boldly 
Wednesday.—John 7 : 37-46 . Jesus at the feast of tabernacles 
Thursday.—Lev. 23 : 33-44 The feast commanded 
Friday.—Neh. 8 : 13-18 . * . . A feast of gladness 
Saturday.—John 8: 20-30. .......... “Tamhe” 
Sunday.—Phil. 2: 1-11 . .-+ -» « “Jesus Christ is Lord” 































LESSON FOR MARCH 5 





| Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life, Through His Name. 
Lesson Story: Jesus’ Invitation at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. ‘Come Unto Me.” 


OTE.—As the Water of Life was emphasized in 
Lesson 6, the Invitation may now be empha- 
sized. Study the entire chapter. 





INTRODUCTION, 


How many enjoy holidays? Name some, and tell 
why we have them. Which of them are feast days? 
All nations have feast-days and holidays, but not the 
same ones. In several lessons we have talked of the 
Feast of the Passover, once when Jesus talked to Nic- 
odemus, again when he healed the sick man at 
Bethesda, and again when he fed the five thousand 
who were on the way to the feast. That always 
comes in the spring, a little later than this, about 
Easter time. If you had been a Jewish child you 
would know of another feast in October. Your 
father would say, ‘‘Children, we must get some 
branches and make a little arbor or booth, in which 
we must live for seven days.” 

It was almost like camping out, only the little 
booths or tents were made right in the yard, or on 
the flat roof of the house, or even in the streets, to 
make room for all the visitors who would come to Je- 
rusalem for the feast. (Make several simple tents. 
The Sunday School Times picture shows flat roofs, 
and a street of Jerusalem oe Of course the 
children would ask why, and the father would say, 
‘*Many hundreds of years ago our forefathers lived 
in Egypt, where they were slaves. God sent Moses 
to lead them from Egypt to the Promised Land. For 
forty years they wandered in the wilderness, and 
lived in tents because there were no houses. God 
cared for them all this time. Now, lest we should 
forget all this, he has commanded us to keep the 
Beast of Tabernacles, or tents, every year. That is 
why we move from our houses into these little booths. 
Would you children like to help make ours?” Of 
course they enjoyed it, and this is what they did. 
Every family went to the woods, and brought back 
great branches of palm, olive, pine, or willow trees, 

rom which they made their booth. There was but 

little furniture moved into the booths, and they must 
have been quite crowded, but the people did not 
stay there much during the day, for so many things 
were going on all the week. Every morning there 
was a procession, with music, to the pool of Siloam 
to draw water. The priest carried it in a beautiful 
golden pitcher to the temple. (Drawit.) The peo- 
ple followed, waving branches, and shouting and 
singing, with blowing of trumpets, when the priest 
poured out the water. It wasa happy time. Somedays 
parts of the Bible were read to the people. At night, 
in the temple court, many beautiful lamps were 
lighted, which could be seen all over the city. Peo- 
ple marched with torches and branches, and there 
was more music and rejoicing. People dressed in 
their holiday clothes, and the feast lasted seven days, 
Some carried fruits, for it was a feast of Thanksgiv- 
ing, too. 


INTERVENING EVENTS. 


After Jesus fed the five thousand, he did not go 
with the crowd to the Passover feast at Jerusalem, 
because some of the Jews there were still very angry 
with him for healing that man at Bethesda on the 
sabbath, and they wanted to kill him, so Jesus 
stayed in Galilee until time for the feast of Taber- 
nacles in October. Then his friends asked him to go 
to Jerusalem to show the poor there what miracles 
he could do. Jesus told them to go without him, so 
they did. A little later he went by himself. Many 

ple were asking and looking for him, for they had 
eard what wonders he had done. 

One day, about the middle of the feast, Jesus went 
to the temple and taught. Somesaid, ‘‘ He isa good 
man,” and they de/ievéd him ; others said, ‘‘ Can 
the rulers know that this is the Christ?” . ‘* When 
Christ comes will he do more signs than this man 
hath done?” The Pharisees heard about it, and 
sent officers to take him, but when they saw him and 
heard him speak they did not touch him. (The Pic- 
ture Roll shows them standing by him in the temple 

rch where branches are fastened to the pillars. 

icture Rolls are issued by the Providence (R. I.) 
Lithograph Company, but should be ordered from 
your own denominational publishing house. ) 


LESSON. 


On the last great day of the feast, after the proces- 
sion had brought the water, and poured it from the 
golden pitcher, Jesus stood near the temple, and said, 
‘* If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 
(Write Jesus said Come unto Me.) He was think- 
ing of people who were thirsty to know and do right 
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things, just as in last Sunday’s lesson he thought 
of the hungry people when he said, ‘‘ I am the living 
bread.” (Repeat the fourth Beatitude, Matt. 5: 6.) 
You remember how he explained about the Water of 
Life to the woman at the well. He wanted every- 
body to know it, so he said, ‘‘ If amy man thirst, let 
him come.” When they heard him some de/ieved, 
and said again, ‘‘ This is the CAérzs¢.” Others said, 
‘* He cannot be, for Christ must come from Bethle- 
hem, and Jesus lives in Galilee.” So they disputed, 
for they did not know, or had forgotten, that Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, but moved away when he 
was a baby. 

When the officers went back without him, the Phar- 
isees said, ‘‘ Why did ye not bring him ?”’ and the offi- 


JESUS SAID 
COME iT UNTO 















































cers said, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” What 
invitation had he given? ‘Come unto me,” and, chil- 
dren, Christ said it again.on purpose for the children. 
Let us repeat it: ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 


me.” What must people do with an invitation ? 
Either accept or refuse. It will grieve him if you re- 
fuse. How many will accept to-day? Sing the old 


song, ‘‘ Come to Jesus just now,” or 


** Songs of praise we bring to our Saviour, King, 
Who has said, Let little children come.”’ 
(Little Branches, No. 2) 


(Prepare a little card with this invitation for each 
child. ) 
Who gave the invitation? The people called him 
the CAérzst, which we will write in our Review circle. 
Proria, ILL. 
“ 


Wherever there is a temple of the Holy Ghost 
there ts a stream of refreshing in a thirsty world. 


a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE Lesson Committee wisely recommends the 
entire seventh chapter of John as the reading 
basis of this lesson. Verses 37-46 are only a 

a fragment, and if you confine yourself to them, 
you will probably not interest your pupils, nor feel 
that you have clearly presented any phase of Christ's 
*teaching. Study, then, the whole chapter, especially 
from verse 14 to the end. Remind your pupils that 
when Jesus healed the man at the pool of Bethesda, 
as described in Lesson 8, the rabbis determined to 
kill him. Since then he had spent several months 
in Galilee. Now the people who came to Jerusalem 
to the harvest festival, knowing how the rabbis re- 
garded him, were wondering if he would appear, 
They were divided in opinion about him, but those 
who thought favorably of him did not dare to say 
so (vs. 11-13). The foremost question in their minds 
was, Whence did this man come, and who is he? By 
analyzing John’s account of the discussions on this 
uestion after Jesus appeared at the feast, you may 
nd the answer in: 

Christ’s Testimony to Himself. ‘‘ How can ‘this 
man teach the Scriptures as a rabbi,” said the Jews, 
‘* when he has had no rabbinical training ? mf 15.) 
They reverenced their Scriptures, and studied every 
letter with great care, but they did not believe, 
probably did not dare to think any more than many 
men would now, that God would speak his Word 
through a living person in their own time. But 
Jesus told them that his teaching was the Word of 
God (v. 16), and that they could test it for themselves 
(v. 17). A self-seeking man is the source of his own 
thoughts, but when a man seeks to show forth the 
life of God, his thoughts expressed will be evidence 
of it (v. 18). The thoughts and actions of the rabbis 
on account of Jesus’ healing the man at the pool 
showed whence they came (vs. 19-24). They thought 
it right to perform a religious ceremony on the sab- 
bath, but wrong to do a real service to a suffering 
man. He said that in his signs and words he sought 
to reveal the glory of God, and if they were in sym- 
pathy with his aims, they would know whether he 
came from God or spoke from himself. Show your 
pupils that by the same test they also may know 
whence came Jesus Christ. Does he seek to glorify 
himself? Does he aim to live selfishly? Or do his 


words awaken our consciences, exalt righteousness, 
stir in us holy affections and ambitions? If so, then 
the more unreservedly we obey what we know is the 
will of God, the more clearly we shall see that Jesus 
**came forth from God, and goeth unto God.” 

The Believers Among the 


eople. They knew that 
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the rabbis had sought to kill him. But there he was 
teaching openly in the temple, and no one laid hands 
on him. Some er that perhaps the rulers 
were beginning to believe that he was the Christ 
(vs. 26, 27). Yet the people were not disposed to be 
convinced of that by such signs of wavering in the 
rabbis. There must be mystery, though, about a 
genuine Messiah (v. 27). But there was no mystery 
about this man from Nazareth who kept company 
with fishermen, who ate and drank with publicans. 
How could Jesus, who was like other men, be the 
Christ? But Jesus answered their thoughts by say- 
ing, ‘‘ You know me and you know my history ; yet 
ou don’t know me, because you don’t know the 
father who sent me. I know him” (vs. 27-29). 
Such words stirred afresh the anger of some of them 
(v. 30). But many then did believe on him, though 
only because they thought he did signs enough to 
prove that he was the Christ (v. 31). That was far 
short of the saving knowledge he described as eternal 
life (John 17 : 3). 

The Enmity of Chief Priests and Pharisees. 
were seekin 
not know 


They 
their own glory. Therefore they could 
od. But they could feel the danger of 
having a man among the people who claimed to be 
the Messiah, If the people should follow him the 
rulers’ leadership would end, They sought to kill 
him. That was the oniy way to save their places 
(v. 32). When, then, the officers came to arrest Jesus, 
he said to them that he would soon withdraw from 
their sight to Him that sent him (vs. 33, 34). It was, 
perhaps, natural that they should understand him to 
say that he would leave Palestine, and to think 
he might be going abroad to teach Jews scattered 
among other nations (vs. 35, 36). That is what was 
done a few years later, when the early missionaries 
went everywhere preaching Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion. But those who hated him knew so little whence 
he came that they thought if they could kill him they 
could end the power of the Word which became flesh. 
So little do men know the might of God’s Word when 
they fight against it. 

Christ’s Offer to the Multitude. On every day of 
the feast, in solemn silence of the people, water was 
to be poured from a golden pitcher to commemorate 
the bringing of water from the rock by Moses to sat- 
isfy the thirst of the Israelites in the wilderness. At 
that moment Jesus suddenly broke the silence by 
crying, ‘‘If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink” (vs. 37, 38). Imagine the thrill which 
must have gone through those who in any degree 
realized what these words meant,—that when one 
believes on Jesus, as the Christ, the Son of God, 
through receiving his words, then from his inmost 
life begins to flow forth as from a fountain livin 
truth to satisfy the deepest needs and longings o 
men, Whata pitiful comment on his words it was 
that the rabbis who heard them at once turned to 
their Bibles to prove that as Jesus came from Galilee, 
and as the Christ was foretold as coming from Beth- 
lehem, Jesus could not be the Christ ! (vs. 41-44.) 

Yet some believed (v. 40), and even the officers 
were impressed (v. 46). This brought only a con- 
temptuous sneer from the rabbis, the theologians of 
that day (vs. 48, 49), and when oneof their own num- 
ber, Nicodemus, asked them to consider the words of 
Jesus fairly, they turned their spleen on him as 
though he were ignorant of the ‘Scriptures he pro- 
fessed to teach (vs, 50-52). 

Yet still as of old, ‘the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” We may lose, or fail to find, the 
true knowledge of the Father, and of Him whom he 
rg sent, by disputing about the interpretation of 
thé Scriptures concerning his history or his nation. 
But if we seek to live his life, so that his Spirit dwells 
in us, we shall know whence he comes, and out of 
our inmost selves will flow life, true and spiritual, to 
refresh the world. 


Boston. 
> 4 
The empty fountain only augments the thirst. 
eo 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus the Truth and the Life 


I. THe General PREPARATION (John 7: 1-52). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


It is easy to see why Jesus did not comply with the 
natural suggestion of his relatives that he put an end 
to all his avoidance of publicity, go up with them to 
the oe Feast of Tabernacles or Booths, and 
present himself for what he claimed to be to the whole 
world, thus assuring his followers and confirming his 
rightful leadership. It is not so strange that the 
were out of patience with him, thinking as they did. 
But he well knew that such an appeal, publicly made, 
was far less likely of success than before. 

The difficulties in the way of a direct appeal to the 
Jewish mind are faintly suggested by the remarks 
quoted in the text. The Messiah was popularly sup- 
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posed (1) to be a being wholly mysteri- 
ous (v. 27), (2) a ‘‘sign” maker, (3) of 
the seed of David, and from Bethlehem. 
Jesus would not argue such identifica- 
tions. His ground of acceptance with 
men was that he truly set forth the 


| character and will of God the Father. 


What he taught when he made his 
unexpected appearance at the temple 
we are not told. The most probable 
theme of his discourse was the inter- 
pretation of some passage of Scripture, 
since it made the Pharisees wonder at 
his insight, and enabled Jesus to ex- 
plain that God reveals himself through 
the Scriptures to one who seeks sincerely 
for enlightenment. It was apparently 
some Scripture regarding the Messiah 
which he claimed to have really fulfilled. 

His courage and frankness impressed 
the poor (v. 25), but they hesitated to 
yield to his claims since they knew all 
about him (v. 27). ‘* Yes,” said Jesus, 
‘** you think you know all about me, but 
the most important fact you ignore. I 
am God’s representative.” Convinced 
by the evidence of their eyes and ears 
that Jesus was no marplot, many began 
to have confidence in him, and the Phar- 
isees took action to remove him. Aware 
of this, Jesus said, ‘‘I am with you but 
for a while longer. It may be your last 
opportunity to be with me.” The dis- 
tressing fact that he and they were 
drifting apart may have led to the noble 
appeal of the culminating day of the 
feast, suggested in its form, perhaps, by 
the symbolism of the splendid services. 
‘* Let those who thirst for true lives of 


the Spirit come to me.” The multitudes 


| did not misunderstand his impassioned 





plea. It reached their hearts. They 
could not but respond. The spiritually- 
minded among them were minded to ac- 


cept him ; those of scribal habit at once |* 


appealed to 
they dispute 

The officers of the sanhedrin could 
not resist theirown convictions. ‘‘ Never 
was there such a human being as he” 
was all that they could say to their en- 
raged superiors. ‘The mood of the latter 
carried them far beyond sanity into de- 
terminate murder. They had no pa- 
tience even with the gentle suggestion 
of the revered Nicodemus. 


geography and a text, and 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works. 


bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 

Westcott’s commentary has never 
been surpassed for verse by verse inter- 
pretation. Plummerand Dods, however, 
are reliable helps. 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION, 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
consideration, to members of the class.] 


ful 


1. The Feast cf Tabernacles. (1.) 
What mctive impelled.the brethren of 
Jesus to urge him to attend the feast ? 
(2.) How did the Feast of Tabernacles 
compare with the Passover as an oppor- 
tunity for self-manifestation ? 

2. Leaching in the Temple. (3.) What 
was it in his teaching that gave rise to 
the remark ‘about his learning? (4.) 
What did the critics mean by declaring 
that he had ‘‘ never learned ” ? 

3. Surmises Regarding Him. (5.) 
On what various grounds were the pop- 
ulace at Jerusalem inclined to deny that 
he was the Messiah? (6.) What were 
they cog | to admit concerning him ? 

4. The Moral Basis of a Comprehen- 
sion of Truth. (7.) What was the fun- 
damental reason given by Jesus for the 
inability of the people to accept him ? 

5. Jesus the Fountain of Life. (8.) 
What did he promise to those who 
thirsted ? (9.) Could those who heard 
him have understood his real meaning ? 

6. ‘* Grace and Truth.” (10.) Does 
this lesson justify the answer of the offi- 
cers to the Pharisees ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovcGuts. 

{For general discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
The most necessary quality for him 

who would know the truth which maketh 

free is an anxiety to do it when known, 
The life that Jesus gives is life with- 

out any limitation. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 5 


LAMP-FITS. 

How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacserTH, Pittsburgh. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 5, 1905. The Making of a Chris- 
tian: his Speech. (Psa. 145 : 1-12, 
21; Matt. 10 : 32, 33.) (Conse- 
cration Meeting.) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoON.—Seasoned with salt (Col. 4 : 1-6). 
‘TUEs.-—Guarded lips (James 3 : I-13). 
WED.—Without guile (1 Peter 2 : 1-3, 21-25). 
‘THURS.—Fearless to confess (Acts 26 : 24-29). 
FRi.—Wise in defense (1 Peter 3; 13-16). 
SatT.—Honest, clean, and kind (Eph. 4 : a 





ae effect should Christianity have on our 
tones 
How may we always be kind in our speech ? 
How is Christian speech related to accuracy 
and praise? - 


HE first characteristic of a Chris- 
tian’s speech will be truth. He 
will tell no lies, not even little 

white social lies. He will be scrupu- 
lously careful to say exactly what is 
true and never to let. falsehood tinge 
his word. But truthfulness is not 
merely a negative quality. We will speak 
only what is true, but we will speak 
truth; that is, we will talk about noble 
and worthy things, about good books 
and nature, about friendship and his- 
tory, about pictures and painting and 
good people, and the world in its sorrows 
and its joys, and how we can make it 
purer and brighter. And we shall talk 
of God and his Son and the Life that is 
life, and whither it rises. 


< 

Second, it will be pure. No corrupt 
speech will ever be allowed to get ut- 
tered. The early Church had to fight a 
fierce battle at this point. The world was 
very evil, and the evil of its unclean talk 
crept into the Church, so that the apostles 
warned and entreated and appealed, and 
the purity of God's Spirit prevailed. It 
must prevail still. o evil stories or 
impure rumors or suggestions or subtle 
uncleanness of any sort may be tolerated 
in the talk of vom 


Third, it will or gentle and kind. 
be so in the tones. Harshness 
and boisterousness and coarseness are 
not Christian qualities; and Christians 
will be distinguished from others by the 
special courtesy and yentleness, and yet 
the steadiness and firmness, of their 
speech. And Christian speech will be 
gentle and kind in its substance as well 
as in its tones. It will flow from the 
charity that believeth and hopeth and 
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—William R. Moody, March 27, 
1903. 
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endureth all things. Christians will not 
be saying mean and unpleasant and un 
generous things about others. 
a4 

| Furthermore, it will be simple, The 
best of all English literature is the 
Bible. It is not accidental that the 
noblest piece of English in existence is 
the Christian Scriptures. Those who 
read it and whose hearts are full of its 


truth will s Wg si —— sincerely, 
straightforwa their speech 
will serious oa Foe It will be 


full of pooper and pleasantry and 
joy, but these will be only the relief to 
a prevailing earnestness and gravity of 
| noble conversation about the things that 
are true and worthy and pure. And 
Christian speech ought to be fresh and 
strong. It should ack be stale and trite, 
Christians have the springs of origi- 
nality and life, and they ought to draw 
from them. 


< 


Christian speech cannot be made all 
this by any easy effort. It can only be 
this to those whose hearts are true and 
pure and loving and strong. It is out | 
of the abundance of the heart that the 


mouth speaketh. The stream will be | 


like its fountain. 
think. The only sure prescription for | 
Christian speech is Christ in the heart 
ruling its secret meditations, and flowing 
out necessarily in all its utterance. 


Whether we will or no, we shall prob- | 
ably speak just as we are. 








that steel spring of a 


body ? 





tween Sundays ? 


energies may be put 
good fun as play. 


What is 
He Up 
To on 
apn. 


school class, who hasn’t a lazy bone in his 
Do his home folks understand him? 
Do they know that he can enjoy real work ? 
Will you show him that you know him; will 
you keep your friendly hold upon him. be- 
Let us write to you about 
a plan by which some of his out-of-school 


The money he can make 
is only one of the gains that will come to him. 
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8 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. Marion Lawrance says: 
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‘‘Your fountain pen 
outfit reached me yester- 
day morning. 1 am very 
much pleased with it. 
Everything is just as was 
represented in the adver- 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
eg housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 
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Reads the Book 
‘«The Road to Wellville"’ Pointed the Way 


Down at Hot Springs, Arkansas, the 
visitors have all sorts of complaints, but 
it is a subject of remark that the great 
majority of them have some trouble 
with stomach. This may be partly at- 
tributed to the heavy medicines. 

Naturally, under the conditions, the 
question of food is very prominent. 

A young man states that he had suf- 
fered for nine years from stomach 
trouble, had two operations which did 
not cure, and was at last threatened with 
a oe 

ie went to Hot Springs for rheuma- 
tism, and his semana trouble got worse. 
One day at breakfast the waiter, know- 
ing his condition, suggested he tr 
Grape-Nuts and cream, which he did, 
and found the food agreed with him 


perfectly. 
After the second day he began to 
sleep peacefully at night, different than 


he had for years. The perfect diges- 
tion of the food quieted his nervous sys- 
tem and made sleep possible. 

He says: ‘‘ Thé next morning I was 
astonished to findwny condition had im- 
proved, I could not believe it true after 
suffering for so many years; then I took 
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A Natural Spring Water. Has been before the 
public for thirty years. It has been tested by lead- 
ing physicians at home and abroad. We would 
like to send you a pamphlet giving the experience 
of these physicians with its use in BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE, ALBUMINURIA, GOUT, RHEU- 
MATISM and all URIC ACID TROUBLES. 
For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe. 











Invaluable in allaying the Hoarseness and 





= 
Whatever Will Help 


Bible students and Sunday-school workers in their 
study and work and character - building is within the 
scope of The Sunday School Times Book Department. 
The Times list of books is growing. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. B 
-HARLES erent ayy wy of 

e Sunday School ‘Times. #9 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated with 50 full-page reproduc- 
tions otographs ontety made by the 
author. rice, $2.50. A Limited Edition, 
bound in yal jm, with oe outher's 2 - 
nature, and with a separate photo; of the 
Central Committee, has been prepares for sale 
to the pilgrims only, at $3.00 per volume. 


HE BEGINNERS: COURSE IN BIBLE 

DY. Issued by the American Section of 

the International Lesson Committee, for pupils 
under six years of age. The Course may be 
begun at anytime, First Year (182 pages), 
go cents. Second Year (181 pages), 50 cents. 


JUST A MINUTE! A little book of daily 
readings by Dr. Cuaries Freperic Goss. 
Price, 75 cents, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING. By Professor H. M. Hamitt, Superin- 
tendent of Teacher-Training Work in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
Chairman of the Educational Committee of 
the International Sunday-school Convention. 
Price, 50 cents. 





_MY FOUR RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 

Charles G. Finney, vid Hawley, Elias R. 
adie, Horace Bushnell. ith five full-page 
rtraits. By the late H. Cray TruMBuL. 
rice, $r.oo. 


T H > TRAINING WITH THE 
MASTERUTHAC ER. Studies of Rs 
in the act of teaching, as a means of learning 
how to teach. B . S. Brarpsver, D.D., 
Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary 
Price, 50 cents. 


A BIBLE QUESTION COURSE. By 
Joun B. Smitn. Price, 50 cents; five or 
more copies, 40 cents each. 


TIMOTHY STAND-BY, The Sunfay- 
School Man. By Josern Crarxk, D.D., 
ggg of the Ohio Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. Illustrated by dogg) Spe rr Com. 
cents ; Tr, 25 cents. th editions fu 
znd equally Hlusteated. d 


THE DIVINE ORDER OF_ HUMAN 
socinty. By Rosert Exttis THompson, 
S.T.D. A _ masterly discussion of livin 
problems of the family, the nation, the school, 
and the church. Price, $1.00. 
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Irritation Incident to vocal exertion, effect- 
ually clearing and strengthening the voice. 


Aik ds lemacte 


Avoid 
imitations, 




















biggest returns for 
your labor and 
your ground, 








—the standard 
test. They always produce 





What About the 
Story of Jonah? 





Have you studied it? Or have you 
only read it? There’s a difference. 
And there is light on that story 





more interest in the food, read the little 
book ‘The Road to Weilville,’ and 
started following the simple directions. 
‘*T have met with such results that in 
the last five weeks I have gained eight 
pounds in spite of hot baths which take 
away the flesh from any one. 
‘‘A friend of mine has been entirely 
relieved of a bad case of indigestion and 
‘“stomach trouble by using Grape-Nuts 
Food and cream alone for breakfast. 
‘There is one thing in particular—I 
have noticed a great change in my 
mental condition. Formerly I could 
hardly remember anything, and now 
the mind seems unusually acute and re- 
tentive. 1 can memorize practically 
anything I desire." Name ea by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mic 





from sources outside the Bible. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull in the 
course of his Oriental researches 
came upon certain facts which 
seemed to him worthy of the at- 
tention of Bible readers as bearing 
on the Bible narrative. His de- 
ductions from these facts are very 
suggestive. 


Woodbury’ Soap 
is the f factor in fair skin Its emol- 
ee ee a ae BL 
necessity. Send | Oats. for samples of all four preparations. { 











Light on the St A. le 
Price, ge conte. KOS sellers, oe inated 
for this price by the publishers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
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FOR WILL RECEIVE SOPLE BY MAL 
N.J.CHEM CO.,83 Warren St, NY. CITY. 

















and surest 
crops. Ail dealers sell 
them. Our 1905 


D. M. Ferry & Oo. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








SORES 





a all other desirable flowers. Est. greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 

















For copy, 
Daniels, G 





~ America’s Winter Resorts 


send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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